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GoING to press while the news of her decease is still fresh in 
the thoughts of all, we cannot forbear to voice our grief at the 
passing of the Sovereign of England. We, too, must express 
anew our admiration for the noble womanliness that conferred 
upon the queen and empress the yet higher royalty of character. 
She enthroned those domestic virtues, those Christian graces, 
that desire for peace, that sturdy thrift, that love of justice, that 
belief in England and things English, which together have tough- 
ened the fibre and made beneficent the power of the people of 
England. 





It 1s curious what a joggle it gives to our whole historical 
perspective to have a new ruler on ‘the throne of England. In 
childhood we patiently learned our “ First, William the Norman, 
then William his son,” etc., and for so many years have we closed 
the list with “ May she long be the last ” that it had somehow got 
wrought into the stability of our mental furnishing. And now 
comes Edward VII. But the name of Edward does not suggest 
the twentieth century at all. It calls up Wallace and Bannock- 
burn, Crecy and the Black Prince. It recalls the strife of the red 
rose with the white, it brings up the story of the princes in the 
tower. It leads us on to the English reformation, and there its 
suggestion halts. What right has a name so associated to crowd 
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itself into our day? It seems to have none. Yet the composite 
photograph must make room for the super-imposition of a new 
face with features so marked and character so conditioned that 
it transforms the whole. So the Edward of our memories be-~ 
comes, as Alfred Harmsworth has truly characterized him, a most 
typical twentieth century monarch, fitted to the headship of a 
nation adapted to business and absorbed in trade. “The old 
order changeth, yielding place to the new.” 





In connection with such studies of Seminary statistics as that 
made in the Recorp for November, 1899, by Professor Pratt, 
our attention has been called to a somewhat curious statis- 
tical fact regarding the Seminaries of the Presbyterian 
Church. Last year (1899-1900) they presented a remarkable 
difference of enrolment between their graduating and entering 
classes. The eleven institutions that would naturally be con- 
sidered (including Union, but excluding one or two in the 
South) reported 270 Seniors, but only 217 Juniors. This shows 
a loss of nearly 20 per cent., or one fifth. In the four largest 
Seminaries the loss is half again as large, viz.: — 


Seniors. Juniors. Loss. 
Princeton, 72 51 29 ~—sper:- cent. 
McCormick, 51 39 23% “fe 
Auburn, 39 22 44 
Union, 36 22 39 


198 134 "32 

The case in our Congregational Seminaries was similar on 
the whole, but the three largest fared much better than the four 
just named. Our seven Seminaries reported 104 Seniors and 85 
Juniors, —a loss of a trifle over 18 per cent., or less than one- 
fifth. The three largest, on the other hand, stood as follows:— 
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Seniors. Juniors. Loss. 
Yale, 33 16 51% per cent. 
Chicago, 19 26 (Gain) 37 = 
Hartford, 24 20 +7 % 
76 62 18% * 


Of course, these comparisons should not be pressed, but they 
perhaps may prove helpful in analyzing the present period of 
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transition in Seminary prosperity. I:veryone knows that we are | 
in the midst of a general decline in the total number of Seminary 
students. In our Congregational Seminaries in 1896 the total 
number in the regular course was 356; in 1897 this fell to 322 — 
a loss of nearly 10 per cent.; in 1898 it fell again to 305 —a loss 
of over 5 per cent.; in 1899 it fell to 269 —a loss of over I1 per 
cent.; and in 1900 it rose to 273 —a gain of 14 per cent., but a 
loss since 1896 of over 23 per cent. During the period of four 
years closing in 1900 five of our seven Seminaries lost more or 
less heavily, viz.: Andover, 52 per cent.; Bangor, 71 per cent.; 
Chicago, 28 per cent.; Oberlin, 24 per cent.; Yale, 14 per cent. 
(Hartford gained during these years 34 per cent. and Pacific 
86 per cent.) Such partial statistics for the current year as have 
come in would seem to indicate that the totals have begun to re- 


cover somewhat. 





THE gift of prophecy is not apparently an enduement univer- 
sally bestowed upon the children of the twentieth century. This 
does not imply that the impulse to fluent assertion respecting the 
future has not made clamorous the past few weeks. Still, some- 
how or other, the oracles have been obscure — not each one for 
itself, but taken all together. Ahab and Jehoshaphat found confu- 
sion of advice enough when they sought guidance respecting their 
proposed expedition against Syria. But the prophetic answer 
to their inquiry was luminously consistent compared with the 
variegated web of asseveration which is held before him who seeks 
direction as to the outcome of the march. across the border-line 
of two centuries. There comes a mild gratification, to be sure, 
from the gentle conviction that all these prophets cannot have 
been altogether wrong. It is comfortably reassuring to feel that 
the infinite possibilities of vaticination seem to have been well- 
nigh exhausted, and that in infinity somewhere lies the truth. 
It is something to possess all the caskets even though after the 
choice is made Bassanio must wait one hundred years before he 
can know whether or not the fair countenance of truth lies within. 
Still such a choice is hardly worth the making. It is not worth 
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while to take the lottery ticket, if the chubby century who offers 
it must grow to tottering senility before he turns the wheel for 
his blindfolded successor to draw the blanks. 

And yet in spite of all the absurdities and the contradictory 
predictions as to what the reality of tomorrow shall be, there is 
manifested in it all a splendid intellectual and moral energy, a 
really noble courage, and a strong purposefulness which project 
themselves into the unknown future with a dynamic conviction 
that ideals will be realized. Still neither the argumentative 
judgment nor the fervid desire is content to rest simply in the 
bald consciousness of this self-projection. Neither’ the coldest 
conclusion of the intellect nor the most glowing anticipation of 
the heart can find solid satisfaction in anything but a prospect 
which centers its perspective in God, and hears over the confusion 
of tongues the utterance of the Eternal “ Be still, and know that I 
am God: I will be exalted among the nations, I will be exalted 
in the earth.” 





Ir 1s of interest to see how little discussion has been raised by 
Professor Haeckel’s latest utterances respecting the bearings of 
scientific study upon religion. Twenty-five years ago — yes, per- 
haps a decade — such a volume as his latest would have oc- 
casioned a flutter of joy or a spasm of pain all over the land. But 
now it seems insignificant. This is not solely because the author 
of the book has already expressed such views, it is because that 
way of thinking has become out-dated. We have become, for 
the most part, liberated from the tyranny of dirt and of iron. It 
is marvelous the rapidity with which phases of thought run 
through their completed cycles. It is only more marvelous the 
perennial vitality of those ways of thinking which move about 


God in Christ. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


In no department of thought is the progress of the past 
century illustrated more signally than in the field of archeology. 
Remarkable as have been the discoveries of natural science, they 
have been rivaled by the discoveries of the excavator and of the 
philologian. At the beginning of the nineteenth century our 
only knowledge of the history of the ancient Orient was derived 
from the Bible, and from the narratives of Greek historians who 
lived centuries after the events that they recorded. In the Bible 
the notices of peoples outside of Israel were too meager to give 
more than a hint as to their characteristics and their history. In 
Herodotus and other classical writers the tradition in regard to 
Egypt, Babylon, and even Persia was so mixed with myth and 
legend that is was impossible to determine the facts which lay at 
its basis. Back of 500 B.c. little was known about the ancient 
history of the world, and what was supposed to be known has in 
the light of modern discovery turned out to be in the main 
erroneous. ‘The great difficulty was the lack of contemporaneous 
records. The monuments of Babylonia and of Assyria were un- 
known, and the monuments of Egypt could not be read. 

The year 1802 is forever memorable in the history of ‘archzol- 
ogy as the one in which Akerblad first deciphered the proper 
names in the Rosetta Stone, and thus gave the key for the read- 
ing of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and also as the one in which 
Grotefend succeeded in reading two old Persian inscriptions, 
and thus laid the foundation for the interpretation of the 
Sumerian, Babylonian, Elamitic, Assyrian, and Vanic cuneiform 
documents. Half of the century had passed before either 
the Egyptian or the cuneiform records could be read with any 
degree of accuracy, and by the time that this task was com- 
pleted a wealth of epigraphic material had come in that surpassed 
the wildest hopes of explorers. In 1811 Rich secured a number 
of tablets from Babylon, and in 1820 a number from Nineveh. 
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Both collections were deposited in the British Museum, and did 
much to forward the study of Assyriology. In 1842 Botta, the 
French consul at Mosul, discovered the magnificent Assyrian re- 
mains at Khorsabad, which are now among the chief treasures 
of the Louvre. Between the years 1845 and 1849 Layard ex- 
cavated the ruins of Nineveh and the adjacent cities, and found 
remains even more remarkable than those discovered by Botta. 

In 1854 Rassam unearthed the library of King Ashurbanapal, 
the Sardanapalus of Greek historians. It contained thousands of 
clay tablets inscribed with records of every possible description. 
There were histories, letters, poems, mythological and religious 
texts, lists of ideograms with their interpretation in Assyrian and 
in Sumerian, lists of kings with the lengths of their reigns — 
everything, in fact, that could throw light on the history, the 
customs, and the religion of the people of Assyria and Babylonia. 
So great a lover of literature was King Ashurbanapal that he 
had copies made of the ancient temple records of the cities of 
South Babylonia, and among these were found the famous Cre- 
ation and Deluge Tablets, which show such a remarkable simi- 
larity to the narratives of the Book of Genesis. So vast was the 
material that the mere catalogue of it fills five quarto printed 
volumes. In spite of the labors of Assyriologists for the past 
fifty years only a fraction of this library has yet been translated, 
and in it “finds” of great historical importance are being made 
every little while. 

In 1877 De Sarzec began the excavation of the mound of 
Telloh in South Babylonia, and in it he discovered the rich re- 
mains of a civilization that flourished from about 4000 to 2000 
B.C. In 1894 he discovered a library of thirty thousand tablets, 
which, so far as they have been published, have thrown a flood 
of light upon the history of that remote period. In 1889 the 
expedition of the University of Pennsylvania began exploration 
at Nippur, the religious capital of ancient Babylonia. Two thou- 
sand tablets and fragments of all periods were found in the first 
campaign under the direction of Peters, and in the second cam- 
paign, eight thousand tablets. In the third expedition, under 
the leadership of Haynes, twenty-one thousand inscriptions were 
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recovered, and in the fourth expedition, under the management 
of Hilprecht, the library of the temple of Bel, containing sixteen 
thousand tablets, was discovered. All of these tablets date from 
a time prior to 2280 B.c. when Kudur-Nankhundi, King of Elam, 
destroyed Nippur. It will be many years before these records 
can be translated, and their full historical importance can be 
realized. 

Contemporaneously with these marvelous discoveries in 
Babylonia and Assyria great discoveries have been made in 
Egypt. In 1881 the hiding-place was found of some forty royal 
mummies belonging to the period from the X VIIth to the X XIst 
dynasties. Among these were Aahmes, the expeller of the 
Hyksos, and the founder of the famous XVIIIth dynasty; 
Thothmes III., the conqueror of Western Asia; and Rameses IL., 
the Pharaoh under whom the oppression of the children of 
Israel in Egypt began. In 1888 the archives of Amenophis IV. 
were unearthed at Tell el Amarna, and over three hundred letters 
in Babylonian cuneiform were discovered that were written to 
the Pharaoh about 1400 B.c. by kings of Babylonia, Assyria, 
and Mitanni, and by princes of many cities of Syria and Pales- 
tine. 

In Syria and Palestine the archzological discoveries have not 
been so wonderful as in Babylonia and Egypt. Many Hittite 
inscriptions have been gathered, and progress has been made 
towards their decipherment. Phoenicia and Syria have yielded a 
store of Semitic inscriptions that throw much light upon the 
early religion of the Hebrews. In Moab the long inscription of 
* Mesha, the contemporary of Ahab, King of Israel, has been 
found, and in Palestine itself a few old Hebrew inscriptions and 
one cuneiform tablet similar to the Amarna letters suggest what 
treasures await the explorer of the future. Mention should also 
be made of the tablets recently discovered in Cappadocia, part of 
which are written in Assyrian, and part in an unknown language, 
presumably Hittite; also of the series of discoveries begun by 
Schliemann at Troy and Mycenez, which have disclosed the ex- 
istence of a so-called Mycenzan civilization prior to the historic 
civilizatiod of Greece. Two types of Cretan writing have been 
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discovered by Evans, whose decipherment remains to be ac- 
complished in the future. 

The results of the long series of discoveries with which the 
nineteenth century has been filled are as follows: We possess 
a chronology of the history of the ancient Orient, which is exact 
to within a few years, as far back as the beginning of the first 
dynasty of Babylon 2340 B.c. Before this we have a fairly com- 
plete history of Babylonia and of Egypt with the approximate 
dates as far back as 4000 B.c. Sufficient material is now extant 
to write the history of Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt from native 
sources. We are no longer dependent upon the stories of the 
credulous Herodotus, but can prove the falsity of much of his nar- 
rative by the witness of original documents. The ancient empires 
live again before our eyes. Their history, their customs, and 
their religions are as well known to us as are those of the peoples 
of modern Europe. Kingdoms such as those of Lagash, Ur, 
Agade, Mitanni, the Hittites, whose existence was formerly un- 
known, are now as familiar to us as are the kingdoms of medi- 
eval Europe. Khammurabi (Amraphel), the contemporary of 
Abram, is better known than many of the personages of classical 
history, for we have not only his historical inscriptions, but also 
a long series of his letters, including one love-letter, and a host 
of public and private documents of his period. Of the state of 
Palestine two hundred years before the Hebrews entered it we 
have a more exact conception than we have of it at any period of 
Old Testament history. 


Through these discoveries the Old Testament has become a 


new book. The history of Israel no longer stands alone, but is 
seen as an integral part of the history of the world. Israel’s 
migration is recognized as a part of a greater migration of the 
Aramezan peoples, whose main stages we are able to trace. We 
see the course of events that made the exodus and the conquest 
of Canaan possible. We know the civilization of Canaan, and 
can see in what respects it moulded the thought of the Hebrew 
immigrants. We see how it was possible in the interval between 
the decline of Babylonia and Egypt and the rise of Assyria for 
the Hebrew monarchy to be founded, and we can trace every 
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step of its decline before the advancing power of Assyria. The 
prophets are no longer utterers of glorious generalities. We can 
date their oracles often in the exact year, and tell precisely what 
political situation in the Orient they had in view. Their words 
have thus become for us the living message of real men. 

All this and far more have been the results of the archeologi- 
cal discoveries of the past century. Has there been greater 
achievement in any other department of research? 

Lewis B. Paton. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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THE CHURCHES’ ADJUSTMENT TO CHANGED 
CONDITIONS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


The world is an ever-shifting stage. The star players are 
also managers who force the movement. At times the changes 
hasten and intensify. Now it has been a Cyrus or a horde 
of Goths from the wilderness, who disturbed a duller hour 
of proud security ; now a broken sepulchre, and a band of reputed 
fanatics turning the world upside down; now a new hemisphere 
settled with the choicé siftings of a continent ; now a new science, 
or continental impulses toward brotherhood. The present is one 
of these great hours of swift advance. Pioneers never were so 


tired of the settlements, so restless and eager, so far afield and * 


successful. Leaders are resourceful and imperative. The multi- 
tudes surge and pray and toil onward dissatisfied, expectant, and 
determined. By whole nations “ we sweep into the younger day.” 

The realm of religious thinking cannot escape the tumult. 
Religious leaders are as alert and urgent as any; they are taking 
new ground as rapidly and confidently. They are making rare 
promises, jostling old forms, daring old faiths to try new light. 
Believers are in various stages of delight or distress or indiffer- 
ence. Critics are bold and loud. All veils are rent. Doubt and 
inquiry range the open temple. Nothing so sacred but that it 
must justify itself under daily challenge. 


1. In such a situation there should be an intellectual adjust- 
ment by the churches. The pressure upon us is at two main 
points. 

In the first place, immense activity under the new scientific 
method has thrown together a staggering bulk of material for 
knowledge; and this has embarrassed our thinking, which must 
always aim to be comprehensive. The two hemispheres of matter 
and spirit have disclosed vast new tracts which have caused sweep- 
ing revisions of our maps. The spiritual realm is being explored 
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no less fruitfully than the material. Men are voyaging in all 
spiritual directions, and returning with full cargoes reputed 
precious. They are working over all the old ground with new 
processes and reagents, and are claiming superior values for the 
products. As a result, our religious forces labor, and are heavy 
laden. Many fear the new thought; many are offended at it; 
many scoff at it; many pursue tearfully and faithfully time- 
honored religious methods toward the standard ends; many feel 
that the foundations are destroyed, and all footing is shifting 
sands. All these pray and wait with what patience they have to 
be rid of the hindrances. 

All the new methods and products must be tested. The 
new issues, and the old ones in new guise, must be fought through 
in the arena of trained thought. The current intellectual con- 
ditions are inevitable to progress. All that is of truth in them 
will abide, and cannot be overthrown. All else will pass away. 
But we should help to establish the one, and to fling away the 
other. It is idle to try to hush the clamor and hide the storm 
and pursue old ways as though the sky had stayed serene. All 
the world is out in the storm. The men we seek for Christ are 
probably taking its fury for excitement and stimulus. They are 
looking for fair weather ahead, not behind. What they ask of 
the Church is help to fare through. But all helpers must be facing 
westward too, with courage and confidence. 

It is a day for emphasizing inclusion and agreement. Chris- 
tianity is the ultimate religion. It is God’s way of salvation with 
all sinners. It has room for all truth and correction for all error. 
It invites the outermost and undermost. It credits, for it causes, 
the first turn of the foot homeward. It has no condemnation for 
an atom of truth in a hoary religion or a verdant ism. “ The 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; the world, and they 
that dwell therein.” It is a time for our church hosts to make a 
large advance under this banner. Religious thinking must 
come — is coming — to terms of partnership with scientific think- 
ing. Each may discount exclusive pretensions and critical pre- 
judgments in the other. But they have one God and Father of 
all; one is their Master, even Christ, and they two are brethren. 
The Spirit in the soul of man and the Spirit in bush and brute 
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is the one Spirit. Science, starting from the lowliest confines of 
nature, must rise reverently upon lines which do but spring off 
upon their most majestic sweeps when they reach “ the everlasting 
reality of religion.” And religion, dropping down with radiant 
face out of the uppermost glory, must follow those majestic curves 
of divine life converging there where “the heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handiwork.” Let 
religion hold science to hear her word, “ All things were made by 
him, and without him was not anything made that hath been 
made.” But let religion tarry while science relates truly how 
all things were made by him. Let both together complete the 
sphere of knowledge. 

In morals and religion, too, inclusive thinking is needed. The 
orderly churchman in any evangelical denomination feels that 
independence has run wild and gone to seed. It is a poor speci- 
men of man who cannot have a way of his own. Many act as if 
it were a sign of weakness to stay in the tried paths and agree with 
those who have not disagreed. The Cave of Adullam is becoming 
a fashionable resort. It is hard to be patient with much of this 
vagary and whim and morbidness and aloofness. But have not 
the churches a duty just here? We should be docile toward every 
quarter. Real increases of knowledge have come in disorderly 
ways. It is asserted on all sides that in the present-day wander- 
ings beyond the church the immanent God is being freshly real- 
ized, and his power deeply received. Whatsoever of truth and 
power comes mixed with error can be gratefully accepted, and 
the error courteously dismissed. If any have taken, as claimed, 
substantial good through Christian Science or some other good 
thing, our way should be, not to insist that they must do without 
that good, but to provide it in the true Gospel of Christ free from 
its vicious philosophy, its moral dangers, and its religious de- 
fections. We must think the truth clear of its complications. 
We must claim every item of it for our Lord, incorporate it in 
our understanding and practice, circulate it for general enlighten- 
ment, and rejoice in all that is doing anywhere and anyhow toward 
fuller life. The following large and loyal words are from a 
Christian educator: “TI shall feel at liberty to recognize among 
the Christian forces much that does not bear a distinctive label 
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marked with an ecclesiastical device. We are, perhaps, too ac- 
customed to draw the line of exclusion, to emphasize unduly the 
saying, ‘ He that is not with Me is against Me,’ forgetting that 
there is equally good authority in Scripture for the saying, ‘ He 
that is not against us is for us.’ We should, in fact, find more 
Christianity if we expected it more, and did not wait for it to utter 
some conventional password to assure us of its presence.” ‘The 
writer then quotes an extreme scientific man, morally alert, but 
religiously reticent, who said of a certain matter, “ I am confident 
it will succeed, for it is right. In many things I am agnostic; 
but I am sure that what is right will come out well in the end; ” 
and the writer adds, ‘‘ Now it seems to me that this sort of thing 
belongs to us, no matter where it is found. If Christianity did not 
take into itself, in some true sense, all of the powers that make 
for righteousness, then we should have to regard it as something 
less than a universal religion, and expect the time when it should 
give way to something greater than itself.” 
This hospitable attitude is the true one for religious thought. 
Let us dismiss our fears. Let us hear all the voices saying what- 
ever any has tosay. Let the intellectual leaders within and with- 
out the church display all the new wares. Let them do their right 
thinking, and commit all their errors in open day. Our distress 
and our damage will both alike begin to vanish the moment we 
begin to fear nothing and shun nothing. 
In this increased and inclusive thinking a second aim must be 
to be definite and secure. A main disturbance to-day is due to 
‘the apparent loss of the old standards. The godless certainly 
feel released from authority, the dependent suffer the lack of 
it. Theological thinking shows divergences, antagonisms, and 
wandering currents. And the rest of religious thinking has still 
less of direction and definiteness. Along with our efforts at com- 
prehension must go constructive efforts toward reality, precision, 
and assurance. We have on hand too large a stock of guesses 
and fears, of may-be’s and hope-so’s and don’t-know’s. We need 
to exchange largely for probabilities and uncertainties, such work- 
ing probabilities as constrain the scientist to believe and obey in 
his department, since they amount to practical certainties. And 
these we need to erect into inspiring assurances by solid reason- 
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ing, and the solemn experiments of real faith. We must be ever 
learning and always coming'to the knowledge of the truth. 

It is useless to insist on detailed agreements. For creeds we 
want certain great central planks, such as have supported splendid 
alliances during the centuries.‘ God the Father, Christ the Sav- 
iour, the Spirit the Advocate, love the supreme law and motive, 
holiness the victory of faith, immortality the blessed destiny ; these 
form the very heart of Christianity, “the central verities of the 
universe.” They are to be held as truths of ardent and loyal 
love, but likewise of clear and rational thought. The principal 
surface plank is ever “ Christ in you, made unto us wisdom from 
God, and righteousness and sanctification and redemption,” this 
plank resting deep at last upon the divine Fatherhood... If we get 
this straight and strong, the rest of our thinking will fall into place. 
Hear Browning: 


‘IT say, the acknowledgment of God in Christ, 
Accepted by thy reason, solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it, 
And has so far advanced thee to be wise.” 


Speaking generally of our churches, the sorest loss is that of 
the infallible Bible. Here has dwelt, nay, this has been our rest, 
our authority, our court of final and decisive appeal. With this 
volume understood to be discredited, we feel afloat on the un- 
charted waste without compass or direction. That we are not 
thus wandering and guideless it is a principal business of our 
churches to reassure thmeselves. We must rethink our Bible in 
new forms of thought, recover it to our confident and joyous 
hearts, and make it vital and masterful to the modern world. That 
book is not infallible, but its divine revelation is authoritative. 
Dr. Fairbairn, our leading theologian in England, put it as 
follows: “On the one side stands the rationalist, who says, 
‘Criticism has disproved the traditional view of the Scriptures, 
therefore, they have ceased to be an authority in religion.’ On the 


other stands the conservative theologian, who says, ‘ The tra-: 


ditional view must be maintained, or the authority will go.’ To 
both the answer is, ‘ Authority belongs to the Bible, not as a 
book, but as a revelation; and it is a revelation, not because it has 
been canonized, but because it contains the history of the Re- 
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deemer and our redemption. . . . The Word of God is a large 
term ; it does not denote a closed book, but a living spirit, —- not 
something that is dead, a letter that can be printed in black on 
white, a book which compositors have set up and binders have 
bound and educated people can read. It is living; it has no being 
without the Spirit of God; were that Spirit to be withdrawn, the 
Scriptures would cease to exist; where they were, a literature 
would remain, but not the Word of the living God. The con- 
tinuance of the Spirit, then, is necessary to the being of the Word, 
and His continuance is the source and secret of its authority. Un- 
less, then, the Spirit that gave the Word inspire the spirits that 
hear and receive it, it can be no inspired Word.” 

To interpret this truth to the fearful and confused church and 
to the lawless and heedless world is second to no duty of religious 
thought to-day. The book, in the old view of it, has largely 
ceased to be to the militant church and the defiant world, “ the . 
sword of the Spirit.” But the revealed Word of God is still “ liv- 
ing and active, and sharper than any sword,” when the hand has 
learned anew the hilt and the temper and play of the blade. We 
must bend over this problem, and work it through in the day- 
light. Dr. Fairbirn is again apt, when he says that any attempt 
to restate definite theological beliefs in more living and relevant 
terms is more dutiful than to “ simply leave the old theology and 
the new criticism standing side by side unrelated and unrecon- 
ciled.” 


2. The intellectual adjustment is a matter of time and pains. 
Nor can it alone suffice. Meanwhile and besides there are other 
adjustments having practical relation to the conditions of religious 
thought. A second is a social adjustment. Any full discussion 
of this point in itself lies beyond our present range. This paper 
treats simply its relation to religious thinking. The latter, being 
as described above, lays its own stress upon the churches’ social 
service. Ina disturbed intellectual situation it becomes more, not 
less, imperative to be faithful to all moral and practical in- 
terests. 

The better religious thinking must be more social thinking. 
Our Christian doctrines need to be translated into accord with 
present social forms, a work already progressing in pulpit and 
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press. The restatements must not be made by doctrinaires, 
“ closet naturalists,” in Professor James’ phrase. Our creeds, as, 
indeed, all our exchange of thought, should contain applied Chris- 
tianity, not pure speculation. In the field we get our best 
visions ; later in the study we may define their terms and represent 
their skyward curves in paper miniature. 

Nor is the need merely that we get improved statements of 
truth, crystallized forms to be made into books, set upon our 
shelves, and referred to as fixed authorities ; a few scholars might 
do that for us, and have done it often enough. Truth must live 
in our active minds, or it is nothing to us. The need is that we 
all, the men and women of our churches, begin to think afresh and 
aright. Therefore, we all must carry our religious life abroad 
into the social world. The increased thinking must not encroach 
upon loving activity; the two must move together with equal 
step. 

A main point in the relation of action to thought concerns the 
Church’s leadership. That, being somewhat in question in the 
sphere of thought, must be vindicated all the more in action. At 
present the Church’s credit limps, and her total value is near to 
falling below par. One may hear or read at any time denuncia- 
tions of the Church’s weakness, and discriminations between the 
Church and Christianity. The organized visible Church is not an 
end in herself, sacred and secure from all irreverent hands. She 
is but a means for completing the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 
That object she must be promoting, or men will have done with 
her. Just now her chief duty lies in the realm of practical brother- 
hood. In this point principally she is on trial in the popular 
court, with the verdict in apparent danger of going against her. 
The demand that she carry the Gospel without stint and with all 
sacrifice into the sad and wrong conditions of human life is being 
pressed far more sharply than the demand that she think and 
preach the Gospel correctly. Let the thinking and the talking 
be poorer, if necessary, in order that the brotherly love may be 
more fruitful. More than ever, they only whose practice of the 
Gospel is felt can get their religious thinking attended to. 

Accordingly there are occasions, if not epochs, for sacrificing 
the intellectual to the practical, because in that hour practical 
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brotherhood means more to the Kingdom than doctrinal precision 
and agreement. The latter purchased at cost of fraternity is mis- 
judged and turned against us. If Christian character and love 
are the greatest things in the world, they form a truer and deeper 
basis of action than does correct thinking. This is a statement 
of a principle ; every concrete application of it requires its own dis- 


cussion. 
This may be denounced as the principle of expediency, and as 


“temporizing on main issues.” But the word temporize is repu- 
table, and the thing it means is on its better side indispensable. 
Expediency and reasonableness are recognized working factors 
in the Kingdom of God. Though they must not be allowed to act 
always and everywhere, they may at many times and places. 
They have no business with the inner reality of personal and 
social morals ; they have much to do with the ways in which those 
morals shall express themselves. In religious, no less than in 
industrial and political enterprises wisdom and prudence must 
guide, and expediency must often determine the hour of action 
or decide between almost equal policies. We have the best 
authority for this. There was temporizing on main issues when, 
not until “the fulness of time came, God sent forth His Son.” 
That Son temporized on main issues, when he answered a 
straight challenge thus: “Go ye up unto this feast; I go not up 
yet unto this feast ; because my time is not yet fulfilled. .. . But 
when His brethren were gone up unto the feast, then went He also 
up, not publicly, but as it were in secret.” With such backing, 
multiplied a thousand fold in Christian history, temporizing, even 
on main issues, studying times and seasons, holds an honorable re- 
pute, and is divinely ordered to be employed. Like all good 
things, it has its dangers. The men who use it must be manly 
and spiritual,and fearless enough to remember that there is a “time 
to kill as well as (and) a time to heal; a time to break down, and 
a time to build up; a time to cast away stones, and a time to 
gather stones together; a time to keep silence, and a time to 
speak; a time for war as well as (and) a time for peace.” 

These, then, are days when love and labor take precedence of 
thought, when expediency may qualify or determine a religious 
action as properly as a moral action, and may affect a doctrinal 
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or spiritual policy as properly as a policy in the temperance issue, 
when the Church’s output and outgo in saving work are a chief 
factor toward correct and influential thinking. 


3. A third adjustment is a spiritual one. The intellectual 
confusion is a summons to spiritual cultivation. The spiritual 
is needed to balance the intellectual increase, to check its ex- 
cesses and to correct its errors. When the intellectual is less 
fruitful, the spiritual must be more so. 

Enhancement of the spiritual life will withdraw some energy 
from our thinking, a healthy precaution against intellectual apo- 
plexy. It is highly spiritual men, too, who should cast truth 
into definite statements for us; they see it truer, and dress it 
warmer. Nor is it regrettable that they are slower to speak and 
to define; it is worse to fall into the hands of fluent brains and 
glib tongues. Cock-sure logic and all-inclusive precision are apt 
to lie low. The impressionist daub lacks even the charms of 
definite lines ; but the impressionist masterpiece ravishes your soul 
away into unfathomed depths of power. Blessed are the defini- 
tion-makers; thrice blessed when, driving a stake at the real 
centre, they grant you room and movement, and concede the 
cumulative values of your successive angles of vision. 

Disagreement and controversy also lie low. It is no difficult 
thing to rise in refined spirituality high enough to drop them 
both, as you leave rattlesnake and poison-oak behind in the 
higher Sierras. At certain altitudes your soul swells heavenward 
with the grandeur and unity of the universe, and you forget the 
boundaries of private back-yards and mud-puddles, you do not 
quarrel over the ups and downs of your father’s farm. 

It is objected that modern thought disturbs and destroys 
spirituality. It need not. It may be true here as elsewhere that 
he who fears and hesitates is lost. But the man of trust and cour- 
age, who believes all truth to be his, and goes to take it, passes 
no such despondent criticism. It is often remarked that many of 
the advanced scholars who are charged with troubling our Israel 
are devout, reverent, spiritual souls. And those who learn of 
them are saying by the multitude, “ The opening of Thy words 
giveth light.” In spite of and by means of its advanced study 
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this age is abundantly and deeply religious. Much evidence of 
this is at hand for pastors to bring to their people to hearten them 
withal. Who seeks evidence of gloom and storm will find that 
too. But it is difficult to see how one can read in the 
signs of the times aught else than this, ““ Howbeit, the firm founda- 
tion of God standeth, having this seal. The Lord knoweth them 


that are His.” 
Spiritual living can be kept independent of intellectual tem- 


peratures. It is not too much to expect that pastors should hold 
whole churches, and whole regions of churches, so aware of God’s 
real presence, and so responsive to His Spirit that faith would 
ever be serene. Communion should be first, not scholarship and 
reasoning. “ But alas,” is the cry; “ they are spoiling your Bible 
and cutting your fellowship with God!” No, they cannot spoil 
my Bible and cut my fellowship. “ The written word is a medium 
through which the living God and the living soul feel after and 
find each other.” That blessed fact does not make the old phrase, 
“infallible Book,” necessarily true, and the new phrase, “ author- 
itative revelation,” false. “I will hear what God the Lord will 
speak ” through those who lead me into larger knowledge. “In 
the multitude of counsellors there is safety.” But my personal 
association with my Father is too deep-laid to be moved, too 
many-fathomed to be ruffled. While they perplex my mind with 
new knowledge waiting to be reduced to order, I will enrich my 
heavenward communion, that in its light and strength I may aid 
the intellectual endeavor. ; 

Thus do the churches need to adjust to prevalent conditions in 
religious thinking. They should heal their fears and invigorate 
their faith by dwelling deeper with their Lord. They should 
manifold their efforts to carry Christ and His salvation into all 
human relations and so to transform the world into the Kingdom 
of Heaven. And ranging joyously in that skyward fellowship 
and that saving service, they should study and think, hastening 
every way their Lord’s dominion over all that looks strange and 
hostile, “ till we all attain unto a full-grown man, unto the meas- 
ure of the stature of the fulness of Christ, an elect race, a peoplé 
for God’s own possession, the Kingdom of our Lord and of His 
Christ.” 


Oakland, Calif. 


CHARLES S. Nasu. 
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1 HAVE WE ANY FURTHER USE FOR THE’ § 4 
i PURITAN ? * = » 
i eet ESE at 
| Have we any further use for the Puritan? There are some : 

1 things which belonged to the Puritan which by general consent ie 

' we can dispense with. We do not want his Bay Psalm Book, fo 
i | unless we can pick it up at a bargain, to sell, at a large advance, lif 
if to the collector. We do not want his unheated meeting-house, Sa 

4 nor his long sermons, nor his way of observing Sunday. We m 

q do not want his severe countenance, nor his severe doctrines. a 
| : But when we have mentioned all that we do not want, there is a 

i left much the largest part of the man himself, the man with whom, ‘i 

after this long succession of Forefathers’ Days, we have become Ses 

pretty well acquainted. Do we still want him? Let us see. a a 
Who was he? mi 
We first hear his name in London in 1564, given — as many i 
it another such name was given —in derision, but ennobled by En; 
, those who wore it. It stood for pureness of religious worship and ahi 
| € of private life. This date indicates, not that the man who bore it ae 
, first existed then, but that he was then forcing himself on the the 
attention and awakening the conscience of his fellow men, which that 
uncomfortable awakening was shown in the increased vigor of 
their efforts to suppress him. : ae 
There were two things that made the Puritan the man he : this 
was. First of all was his profound belief in God. And he be- The 
lieved that the will of God was identical with the highest wis- — glor 
dom —the ultimate truth. He had no doubt that man’s best Hon 
attainment was to come into the knowledge of this divine purpose. bein 
He sometimes included more in what he thought was the will of Lo 
God than was possible for finite man to know, but all truth for S peril 
him lay in this direction, and man’s inventions were as nothing, that 
and man’s purposings were vain in comparison with this supreme i thes 
truth and irresistible decree. “i not < 
The second distinguishing trait of the Puritan was his clear of th 
P * pa sbitiiies ia: deletes as given before the Connecticut Congregational Club, Hart- thing 
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conviction that there was no worthy purpose in life but to 
do the will of God as he came to know it, regardless of every 
personal interest. Nothing else accounts for him in England 
and in America. The world’s honors and its prizes, wealth or 
comfort or his place of abode, all were of secondary importance. 
It made him sometimes a very difficult man to deal with. Those 
who lived for personal ends often could not explain or account 
for him. John Morley would have written a far more satisfactory 
life of Cromwell if he could have had more sympathy with the 
ruling motive of Cromwell’s character. The military genius and 
statesmanship of Cromwell, who was the soul and strong right 
arm of Puritanism, never would have made him the man he was, 
or wrought the results he reached, if he had not been, as Taine 
says, ““ a man struck by the idea of duty.” What he accomplished 
in the government of England was as nothing to what he wrought 
in the mind of the Englishman. The government he established 
might fall, and the Stuarts, with all they stood for in the nation 
and in society, might come back for a time, but the people of 
England could never, and did never, sink back into the pit 
whence the great Puritan had digged them. The Stuarts were 
sloughed off like dead flesh from a living body, and from Hume 
the Tory is forced the admission that, “ It is to the Puritan alone 
that England owes the whole freedom of her Constitution.” 
Nothing explains the men and women who landed on the 
shores of New England two hundred and eighty years ago but 
this same spirit. They were “struck by the idea of duty.” 
They were living, and if need be were dying, for the greater 
glory of God, which they never failed to believe to be ultimately 
identical with the highest welfare of man. They could endure 
being hunted out of England ; they could face that terrible voyage 
across the wintry Atlantic, hardly less in its discomforts and 
perils than the middle passage of the slavers; they could meet 
that awful first winter, when half their number were laid under 
the soil upon which they planted their corn, that the Indians might 
not count their losses; they could meet it all with no lessening 
of their purpose. “It is not with us as with men whom small 
things can discourage,” was their nearest approach to complaint 
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in Holland. It was still their brave thought as husband or wife 
or child was laid under the frozen sod of the Plymouth shore. 

To know the will of God and to do it, was the dominant note 
in the Puritan character. Before their dwelling houses were 
all ready for use, they built their meeting house. In it they 
prayed and preached on Sunday and voted on Monday, and one 
was as much for the glory of God as the other, equally duty, 
equally sacred. They believed with Paul, that the powers that 
be are ordained of God, and that they were coming as near to 
the thought of God in human government as men could come 
when they chose their public officers, and then defined their 
authority by the laws which they themselves established. Again 
with Paul they believed that “there is no power but of God.” 
Laws were not to be made, they were to be ascertained, and the 
rights of men were not devised and created, they were recognized 
and declared. This was far too serious and sacred a matter to be 
left to any man. Only by the combined judgment of all the 
men was the truth likely to be recognized and declared, and 
the town meeting was the Delphic oracle, where, in the voice of 
the majority, the nearest approach could be had to the mind of 
God. In realizing the divine purpose which they did not doubt 
was for the ultimate betterment of men, and the establishment 
of the kingdom of heaven on earth, they wrought for the glory 
of God. The Catechism perfectly expressed their mind: “The 
chief end of man is to glorify God and enjoy Him forever.” No 
man could come between them and their duty. For king or 
bishop ruling and determining questions by some assumed divine 
right they had no use. Freedom of individual thought and action 
were necessary if they were to catch and express the thought 
of the All-wise, which they conceived of as a progressive revela- 
tion. No man had perceived it all. No time had received it all. 
The famous words of Pastor Robinson, not always remembered or 
regarded by the successors of the Pilgrim band, contained the 
seminal principle of truth that has never perished, though it 


has sometimes borne strange fruit: “If God should reveal any, 


thing to you by any other instrument of His, be as ready to 
receive it as ye were to receive any truth in my ministry; but 
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I am confident that the Lord hath more light and truth yet to 
break out of His holy word. The Lutheran, for example, cannot 
be drawn to go beyond what Luther saw, and whatever part of 
God’s will hath further imparted and revealed to Calvin they 
will die rather than embrace; and so the Calvinists stick where 
He left them. This is a misery much to be lamented, for though 
they were precious shining lights in their times, God hath not 
revealed His whole will to them.” There is little need to urge 
the successors of the Puritans to use all the liberty to which 
they are entitled. Urging is needed to reverent attention to the 
word of God, the eternal truth which is yet being perceived and 
revealed. It is that profound belief in the continued possibility 
of the divine guidance, and the conviction that we are safe only 
as-we meet the new exigencies of life in the strength and wis- 
dom which God is ready to supply, that is the distinguishing 
trait of the Puritan — which makes him the teacher and example 
for this and for every generation. It is cause for deep and en- 
during gratitude that this belief has never perished, and that in 
our critical periods it has proved our salvation. From the wintry 
day when the bewildered Mayflower was turned back from her 
intended haven by the shoals of Cape Cod to seek its sheltering 
harbor, our ancestors trod an unblazed path. The famous com- 
pact signed in her cabin was an appeal to the unwritten law of 
human liberty. The principle that the people had the original 
right to choose their governor, and to declare just and equal laws 
which he and all others were bound to obey, is the simple truth for 
which they contended in their church life; and which was equally 
applicable in their civil life. It was just this principle that Pastor 
Hooker incorporated first of all men in a written constitution by 
which a state was governed and which guided in the formation of 
the Constitution of the United States. It was this same belief 
in an inflexible and inviolable law that needed to be recognized 
and declared which led George Washington, as presiding officer 
of the Convention to form a government for the United Colonies, 
to say, when all compromises and devices were failing, and when 
contention for conflicting rights and privileges was likely to 
defeat the hope of union: ‘‘ We cannot hope to please all. Let 
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us erect a standard to which the wise and honest can repair, and 
leave the event with God.” The conscience of the convention 


was awakened, and ceasing to balance and adjust expediencies . 


they tried only to do right, and the result was the wisest act of 
statesmanship that human history has known. It was this convic- 
tion, that had lived on despite all compromises and concessions, 
which was in the mind of Seward when he declared the “ higher 
law,” which was, he insisted, superior to all statutes of Congress, 
and decreed the death of human slavery. 

And the Puritan has had no truer representative than that 
plain man of simple speech and honest heart — Abraham Lincoln, 
descendant of the Lincolns of Plymouth County, who was called 
as truly as David to save the nation from the hand of the destroyer. 
He ended that great speech in New York, which disclosed for 
the first time to the whole nation his eminent fitness for the high 
station to which he was afterwards chosen, with a sentence which 
perfectly expresses the man: “ Let us have faith that right makes 


might, and in that faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as 


we understand it.” And again in his second inaugural the spirit 
of John Robinson, and of Carver and Bradford, of Winslow and 
Winthrop, spoke with undiminished clearness, “‘ With malice to- 
ward none, with charity for all, with firmness in the right as God 
gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in.” ; 

It is evident, I am sure, that the Puritan is still here. It is 
equally evident that the need for him was never greater. God 
save us from man-made laws, which only increase darkness and 
confusion. May God send us the men who can perceive the in- 
evitable and irresistible laws which create and control the new 
conditions amid which we find ourselves. 

An eminent statesman of New York City, whose name re- 
veals his native land to be that green isle whose people, unable 
to govern themselves, kindly undertake the task of our municipal 
governments, has recently said, when speaking of the kind of man 
who should be their next mayor, “ He should not be a Puritan 
in heart or spirit.”” He is more accurate than many of his class, 
who have been said to be so truthless that you cannot believe even 
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the opposite of what they say. He has carefully stated the exact 
reverse of the truth. The Puritan in heart and spirit is precisely 
the man for whom the Mayor’s chair in New York City is 
positively yearning. The government of our cities is the next 
question to come before our people. In twenty years the major- 
ity of our population will be in the cities, and the vote of the city 
will determine the nation. It is a significant fact that the call 
that has roused New York to its duty comes from a representative 
of the Church of Christ, a true successor of the Apostles and of 
the Prophets as well, and of the men who risked all that right- 
eousness might prevail. “ Let the Lord arise, let his enemies 
be scattered,” is a cry that can still call men t6 battle, as when 
Cromwell led the invincible psalm-singing Ironsides at Marston 
Moor and Naseby. \ 

““ The definition of the word ‘civic,’ ” says Bishop Potter, 
“marks the eSsential difference between barbarism and civilization. 
We have passed that point where we can overlook the fact that 
other members of the house, the shop, the street, or the com- 
munity in which we live have rights which we are bound to con- 
sider. We must be concerned about what goes on among the 
men and women in the next house or street or city. The thing 
that New York needs to be most afraid of is not the powers of 
evil, but the powers of indifference. Despair over the situation 
is infidelity. It is surrender and abjuration of faith in God, be- 
cause God is, sooner or later, to triumph in this world and His 
righteousness is tobe supreme in it.” It is this spirit alone that 
can save the city and save the nation. There are but two classes 
of men to be considered, the class whose aim is their personal 
comfort and gain, and the class, in which were the founders. of 
this nation, whose aim is to make righteousness prevail in the 
characters and the institutions of men. The powers of evil in 
this world which “ God so loved,” are weaker than the powers 
of righteousness, and none know it better than those same evil 
powers. “ The devils also believe and tremble,” but the powers 
of righteousness must be awake and active. “It is true,” says 
Dr. Parkhurst, “ that the wicked flee when no man pursueth, but 
he makes better time when the righteous are after him.” 
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It is ground for ceaseless gratitude that these better forces 
have not ceased among us. ‘ The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon ” has not rusted in its scabbard. It has driven from this 
hemisphere the hopeless and cruel medievalism that barred the 
progress of civilization. The spirit that lived in Cromwell and 
Standish and Washington and Lincoln, that can draw that sword 
if needed, faces the savagery that resists the light of the new cen- 
tury in China, and there it demands that justice, and only justice, 
shall be done, and leads in the world’s diplomacy, not by its show 
of strength, but because it is able first to speak the word that 
compels response of the dormant conscience of the nations. It 
continues its sad and costly struggle in the Philippines, not as 
some say, who know not what manner of spirit they are of, that 
we may extend our trade, for the extension of our trade is sure 
and irresistible whatever flag flies; not that we may have a posi- 
tion of advantage in coming struggles for supremacy,’but because, 
in the unintended and unavoidable progress of events, we are 
given responsibilities and duties which we cannot, and will not, 
shirk. The trade is here, the prosperities beyond our utmost 
imaginings, which are the result of moral conditions, are upon 
us, and will remain with the permanence, and increase with the 
growth of our moral fitness, not merely with the increase of our 
territory. The question is, shall we use our trade and our pros- 
perities and our moral forces for the glory of God, that is, for the 
betterment of man? Let us be devoutly and humbly grateful 
to-night that every voice that speaks for the nation proclaims that 
we shall. In China, in the Philippines, in Cuba, we are seeking 
only the larger and better life of the people, for whom we are, 
in varying degrees, made responsible. The nation is treading 
a path that is not plain nor easy, and we citizens are exercising 
our right of individual judgment, and faithfully keeping our 
rulers reminded of their liability to err. Mistakes must occur, 
but our best men to-day are what the best of the Puritans would 
be if they were here; and the best of the Puritans would be if 
they were here what our best men are to-day. This is our hope 
and our joy. They builded so well, and the fruitage of the seed 
they planted is so good, that we may well continue on in the path 
in which they set our feet. 
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We face problems to-day which they did not know. Social 
questions introduced by our new and unique growth, theological 
perplexities created by our new knowledges, the new responsibil- 
ities of new situations, demand of us the best exercise of trained 
and unselfish minds. 


‘* New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient goodiuncouth.” 


There are two kinds of persons who are able to point out 
the insufficiency of “ancient good ”—those who gladly rush 
in where angels fear to tread, and those who with a courage 
born of faith part with their friends if need be in order to meet 
the enemy. The alert and duty-seeking man often finds himself 
between two fires. To deal with the selfish indifference of the 
citizen, with the apathy of the Christian, which seeks to cover 
itself under manufactured doubts, to deal with the real changes 
brought about by man’s better knowledge of God’s methods in 
nature and in history — this is no simple thing, and one might be 
willing to choose in exchange the savages and the climate and 
the unbroken wilderness with which the fathers contended — but 
he cannot choose. We are here and now, and these are the foes 
to face and the duties to do. 

“ To suffer no injustice,” says an eminent jurist, “ to suffer no 
injustice is a more important principle than to do none, because 
the certainty of meeting a firm and resolute resistance is far more 
powerful to prevent the commission of injustice, than a simple 
prohibition, which has in effect no greater force than a precept.” 
So thought Hampden and Pym when they resisted unjust taxes. 
So thought the tea-destroyers of Boston Harbor, and so thought 
Sam Adams and Otis and Patrick Henry and the heroes of Con- 
cord and Bunker Hill, and of Yorktown and of Santiago as well. 
We cannot be true to God and our time, and quietly sit at our 
ease when wrongs are to be righted. We are our brother’s 
keeper. If “ancient good” has become “uncouth” and un- 
fitted, let not its ancientness deter us from displacing it for that 
which is better. Some of our brethren are wrestling with the 
problem of the Westminster Confession, and they shrink from 
the turmoil which comes with the effort to gather out of its 
ancient phrases molded in the heat of struggles long ended, the 
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truths that are eternal, and to state them in the language of to- 
day. We must deal with social and civic and national problems, 
with confessions and theories of government and even with inter- 
pretations of our most sacred political and religious constitutions 
in face of new foes, but with the unchanged spirit of the Puritan — 
seeking only to know the will of God and to do it — never letting 
the good become the enemy of the better. In the words of the 
noblest Puritan of them all —“ Let us have faith that right makes 
might, and in that faith let us to the end dare to*do our duty 
as we understand it.” 

JAMES GIBSON JOHNSON. 


Farmington, Conn. 
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PAUL’S CONCEPTION OF CHRIST AS SAVIOUR. 


A favorite phrase of the day which summons us “ back to 
Christ ” contains a suggestive half truth. “ Back to Christ” 
surely with the devout of all time, and then on to his greatest in- 
terpreters, for a personage. so wonderful as Christ can be under- 
stood only in the light of the teachings of his profoundest 
disciples. Paul died about seventy years after Christ was born, 
and looked at the work of Christ as a contemporary, uninfluenced 
by the mystic haze which centuries of veneration have since 
gathered about it, yet he regarded it as a stupendous fact which 
must be correlated with other facts of history and personal ex- 
perience. No one else was so well fitted as he for the task oi 
interpreting Christ’s achievement. We can scarcely imagine 
Peter or John discussing in detail the results of the sacrifice of 
one whom they loved as a personal friend, whose sufferings they 
had witnessed, yet some one must be found who lived near the 
time of Christ, who had personal acquaintan¢e with him; a man 
qualified by natural endowment, by grasp upon the great princi- 
ples of religion, and insight into the heart of God and men, to 
interpret the meaning of the cross. It is doubtless true, as Moz- 
ley reminds us, that if no interpreter like Paul had arisen “ the 
tendency would have been to convert the cross into an external 
commemorative spectacle, an exhibition which would have van- 
ished as it receded into the past.” It was Paul’s task “ to estab- 
lish in the individual Christian that connection with, and relation 
to, Christ, as Saviour, which the great act of Christ’s sacrifice re- 
quires.” The place this held in Paul’s mind appears from the 
frequency of his references to it and the urgency with which he 
presses its importance. In the first group of letters he refers to 
it, but another phase of Christ’s work there absorbs his attention. 
In the second group, the great letters to Galatians, Romans, and 
Corinthians, he settles down to his task of portraying it with all 
the zeal and power of which he was capable. It is the under- 
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current which sweeps through the letters of the captivity. In 
the last group it is more prominent than in the first, but it is in 
the second group that we find it treated most systematically and 
completely, especially in Romans, where the method is most like 
a treatise. The way’is often stately in its measured march of 
reasoning, often swift and passionate as the powerful mind 
grapples with the problem of the ages, and the mighty swing of 
divine love bears him on into the depths of the truth of Christ as 
Saviour. 


I. The starting point is the condition from which there must 
be deliverance. Here we listen to the minor wail of Paul’s letters 
which sobs through them sometimes with a pathos almost beyond 
endurance, so burdening his spirit that he would gladly die 
eternally for his fellows. The early chapters of Romans impress 
us with the keenness of Paul’s conception of humanity as es- 
tranged from God. Elsewhere in varied and heartbreaking tones 
the cry of a lost race rises with its challenge and appeal. 
Poverty, weakness, disease, cursing, bitterness, murder, destruc- 
tion, captivity, enmity, hatred, envy, jealousy, slavery, darkness, 
hardness of heart, condemnation, sorrow, wrath, despair, death — 
these are the terms which suggest in Dantesque imagery the 
misery of a sin-burdened world. So bitter and despairful were 
the groaning and travail that came up into his ears from the world 
prison-house. So vivid was his sense of it that he seemed chained 
to a dead body, and he cries, “ Who shall deliver me from this 
body of death?” The principles which lay within all this weary 
experience, the fatal defect and disease we find in the words 
“ Ungodliness and unrighteousness ” (Rom. i. 18). “ Unright- 
eousness ” is the more common term, but estrangement from God 
is the root of sin, willful separation from our Father and life. 


II. In our study of the remedy we need to distinguish be- 
tween the form of Paul’s conception and the contents or spirit. 
A scholar and thinker like Paul naturally passed the problem of 
the ages through the alembic of his philosophy, which was shaped 
by his studies in Hebrew ceremonial and Roman law. It was evi- 
dently a help to him, and doubtless an advantage to his readers, 
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to look at Christ’s redemption in the light of existing institutions. 
The imagery and illustrations which he uses are interesting to us, 
and instructive, too, if we are careful to take them as illustrations 
and suggestions, rather than as literal expressions of truth. 

1. At the outset we need to have’clearly in mind the dignity 
and power of the Saviour whom he calls the Lord, the Son of God. 
We make no progress until we have grasped something of Paul’s 
conception of the grandeur of that transcendent life in which he 
finds the unifying principle of all events and truths bearing on 
human history :—a life which passed into the world from the 
rich and glorious presence of God, according to his eternal pur- 
pose, a revelation of his love, a life which sweeps through the 
ages, bearing with it the fortunes of the race. He who flooded 
the parched channels of human experience with his grace and 
love was from the beginning the center of activity through which 
the world of matter and spirits was formed and upheld. It is of 
the highest importance that we keep this clearly in mind, else re- 
demption will be thought of as a feat, an isolated event, rather 
than an expression of that great creative and remedial life which 
from everlasting has been spending itself, and to everlasting will 
pour forth its wealth in love and blessing. A reply to the ques- 
tioning how Christ could do so much 4s is claimed for his sacri- 
fice, would be found could we see who Christ is. This, too, would 
go far toward an explanation of the deep mysteriousness of his 
ministry by suggesting that a nature so transcendent cannot be 
reduced to terms of human analysis. To Paul Jesus was Saviour, 
Anointed Son of God, Lord, the Spirit, but perhaps the most sig- 
nificant conception is that which underlies much of the argument 
of Rom. v and I Cor. xv, as well as some of the sublimest passages 
in Ephesians and Colossians, namely the conception of Christ as 
the second and spiritual head of the race, the view of him not only 
as the divine center of energy in creating and preserving the uni- 
verse, but also as the personal manifestation of Deity in whom 
all men find their archetype. This conception of Christ’s Lord- 
ship and headship of the race has a large place in Paul, especially 
in relation to the redeemed, but the point urged here is that the 
relation between Christ and men is fundamental and essential. 
There is a solidarity of the race in Adam, and by the principle of 
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physical and mental heredity we share in what he was and did, 
so by the principle of faith and love we may share in the headship 
of the second Adam. Whether Christ would have been unveiled 
had not sin entered is a matter of speculation, but since sin came, 
the Son of God, the immanent principle of our life, must needs 
come in love and healing that the race may be complete. It will 
not do to turn away from Paul’s thought of Christ’s Lordship of 
the race as though it were a mysticism, imaginary and unreliable ; 
its place in his writing is so prominent, its bearings so vital, that 
while its acceptance need not lessen our veneration of the great- 
ness of Christ, it does exalt our conception of the worth of man, 
and if we find it hard to receive it the reason may be that our 
view of man is too low. It will not do to regard Christ as an 
ideal of humanity, stripped of human qualities, for a careful study 
of Paul’s letters will show us that beneath his conception of the 
risen, exalted Christ, there lay a thought of the Christ who passed 
through the lowly walks of men lovingly and with self-denial, 
yet as the very energy and wisdom of God in human form. 
Christ was no abstraction-to Paul. “Never man loved Christ 
with so absorbing a passion as Paul,” and he could not have so 
loved him and have placed himself so completely under the sway of 
his personality without the keenest perception of the risen Lord as 
both real, near, and transcendent. He invested him with the 
touch of humanity “ which makes the whole world kin.” Christ 
embodies the deep, essential qualities of universal manhood. He 
is the type, the pattern, the idea!, the head of mankind, who binds 
together all ages and races about the throne. This view of Paul 
is original among the New Testament writers, and has only an 
echo in Hebrews, but, as Dean Church has said, “ Each age has 
caught in those august lineaments what most touched and swayed 
its heart, and as generations go on and unfold themselves, they 
still find that character answering to their best thoughts and 
hopes.” This view of Christ as head archetype is a favorite one 
to-day, and we have the most illuminating view of Christ’s work 
when we consider it in the light of the Incarnation, as taking up 
our humanity and bearing our sins through the dread experience 
of death. 
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2. But the question presses, “ What did Christ do for us 
when he gave up his life?”” Without pushing too far Paul’s 
imagery it is clear that he believed that Christ did something which 
had some relation to God and man, whereby our sins could be 
removed. Paul’s teachings fall into three classes: (a) Passages 
which speak of Christ as dying for us. (6) Passages which speak 
of Christ’s work under legal, commercial, and military imagery. 
(c) Passages which teach that Christ reconciled us to God. All 
three point to something accomplished by Christ’s blood, cross, 
or death. Since Christ became man he took a course which led 
through death, but was it the act of dying that contained the effi- 
cacy of salvation, or was it the obedience of the will which cul- 
minated in death? The latter would seem to be implied in Phil. 
ii. 8, “ Becoming obedient unto death, yea the death of the cross.” 
The cross was the utmost point of suffering and shame to which 
the Roman government could lead a criminal. As such it had 
no magic. It was the spirit, the will, that gave the meaning to the 
symbolism of the cross. This cannot be taken from the cruci- 
fixion without emptying it of its force, for at Calvary we have a 
concrete representation of the will of God in extreme agony. 
As Arnold von Winkelried “ gathered into his bosom the sheaf of 
foreign spears that his death might give life to his country,” so 
Christ gathered into his heart the brotherhood of men, and when 
the Roman spear pierced it, the love of God flowed forth in a tide 
which swept away every obstacle to our salvation. 

3. The question still presses, “ How does Christ atone for 
sin?” The passages which most nearly answer this is Rom. iii. 
23-26, the central thought of which is that Christ’s death sets forth 
the righteousness of God in such a way that men are received to 
divine fellowship without any appearance of indifference on God’s 
part toward sin. God’s righteousness opens the way to recon- 
ciliation and life eternal. Exactly what Paul meant by propitiation 
Rom. iii. 25), a term he uses but once, we cannot say. It is a 
verbal adjective, and means “ that which serves the purpose of 
propitiation, and evidently means that just as the Cappora or 
Mercy-seat of the Jews symbolized the removing of sins when 
sprinkled on the day of atonement, so in the death of Christ, the 
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archetype of the race, there was accomplished everything re- 
quired for the expiation and mediation of those who have faith in 
him and live in fellowship with him.” 

We cannot ignore the so-called forensic view, formerly so 
prominent. It is certainly suggested in some of the language 
Paul uses, though the more common method now of thinking of 
our relation to God under the home imagery, rather than that 
of the courts, is probably deeper and is equally Pauline. No one 
form of imagery nor all forms cover all that God is to us. Is he 
not Creator, Preserver, Ruler, Father, Mother, Sister, Brother, 
Friend? The passages which refer to a declaring of men as 
justified, as by a court decision, do not necessarily exclude the 
position that our relation to God is primarily that of children, but 
relieve the strained and artificial position in which we find 
ourselves on account of sin, that is, the irrational, unrighteous 
condition requires a perfect reaction to the law of God. We re- 
member how sweeping and terrific was Paul’s thought of sin. 
How out-of-joint is our whole,nature. Everything is unnatural, 
and Paul uses all the power of his imagination, all the resources of 
Hebrew sacrifices and Roman courts, to present the ruin and the 
remedy. To regard the forensic view as a final and complete 
statement of the atonement were to neglect teachings which to 
many seem richer and more satisfying, but we cannot forget that 
Paul teaches that a great transaction was accomplished by the 
death of Christ. Complaint that the forensic view is of the nature 
of a legal fiction has little weight, for, as Sanday says, “ All mercy, 
all forgiveness, is of the nature of fiction. It consists in treating 
men better than they deserve.” Whatever the imagery, we are 
to bear in mind, as Canon Mozley says, “In dealing with these 
things we are dealing with fragments, we know only in part. 
Justice is a fragment, mercy is a fragment, mediation is a frag- 
ment ; justice, mercy, mediation, as a reason for mercy — all three. 
What, indeed, are they but great vistas and openings into an 
invisible world in which is the point of view which brings all to- 
gether. In a variety of striking images Paul teaches that the 
race, this vast body of wrecked, sunk, lost men has been lifted up 
into the life that knows no death. Whatever our view of the 
phraseology, the principle of vicariousness is clearly found in 
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Paul’s thought of Christ’s love. And, as Mr. Ruskin says in 
“The Art of England,” “ You cannot save men from death but by 
facing it for them, nor from sin but by resisting it for them.” 
There is another field of imagery in which Paul revels, a field 
which gives the content of his thought as the figures of sacrifice ; 
army and legal processes give the form. I refer to the life in 
Christ, Christ in us, and fellowship with Christ. This is developed 
to considerable length in Romans vi. It is also referred to in 
Col. 11.12. It is a thought of passing from the deathly condition 
of sin into the life of God, “ Buried therefore with him through 
baptism into death.” Such is the striking thought. As Jesus 
was borne into Joseph’s tomb and the earthly life ended, so when 
the believer passes beneath the water of baptism, the old life is 
washed away, and he emerges a new man, “ to walk in newness of 
life. Here we see that deep thought so dear to Paul, of Christ 
our Archetype and Leader going through death, the penalty and 
result of sin, that he may lead us to God. So closely had Paul 
thought upon this, so completely did he identify himself with 
Christ, that he seemed to share the death pangs of the Saviour, 
to be nailed to the cross with Christ. “We have become 
united with him by the likeness of his death.” Rom. vi. 5. 
As the spirit of Jesus was breathed back into the bosom of the 
Father, so his old selfish life swept out into a past which must 
be forgotten. This view, I like to think, was Paul’s favorite con- 
ception. It is most richly expressed in the latter part of his 
treatment of the subject of Salvation in Romans and in the letters 
of the captivity. ‘“ Much more being reconciled we shall be saved 
by his life.” Rom: v.10. “If Christ isin you .. . the spirit of 
life because of righteousness.” Rom. viii. 10. “ Who shall separ- 
ate us from the love of Christ?” Rom. viii. 35. “ Raised with 
‘ Christ.” The “ life hid with Christ in God.” Col. iii. 3. Christ in 
us, which is found in five passages, and we in Christ, which is 
found in nearly fifty passages, in such passages we pass beyond 
rabbinical method, legal discussion, commercial and martial 
imagery, to a view of Christ which is personal and vital, in a 
loving friendship in which what Christ did is merged into what he 
is in us, as the deep spring of our life. The goal of the Saviour’s 
ministry is life. “Sin reigned unto death, and grace reigns 
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through righteousness unto eternal life.” The great two-fold 
truth of Christ’s sacrificial life unto death, and the mystical pass- 
ing of the race through its union with him into a deathless life, 
moves away into reaches of thought and experience which cause 
the imagination to falter. In a great passage in Colossians, 
where, after speaking of the vast wealth of the worlds as created 
by Christ, Paul says that it was the “ good pleasure of the Father 
to reconcile all things to himself through the blood of the cross.” 
Col. i. 20. It is not for us to venture further than the adven- 
turous mind of Paul has gone, but no one can medidate upon these 
words without being impressed with the fact that the mediatorial 
life of Christ, the uniting and transforming power of a love which 
advances through death into a life beyond life, has relations and 
consequences vast and momentous. For us and, for aught we 
know, to the inhabitants of other worlds, Christ’s redemption, 
the principle of life in Christ Jesus, triumphs over the force whose 
works have produced such misery and filled the world with such 
terror. The notes in the new song are as varied as are those in 
the wail and scream of baffled hopes. This is the triumphant 
peal, wealth, abundance, reconcilation, holiness, peace, joy, hope, 
kindness, goodness, victory, eternal life. What other word than 
life, Christ’s life in us, and for us, and our life in him and for him, 
can gather these varied chords into a song which shall never end. 


GEorGE L. CLARK. 
Wethersfield, Conn. 
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PERSONALITY.* 


History can best be written and read in biography. At 
every turning-point in the progress of the race, some giant 
man has stood. He has been the turning-point. _ And there they 
are, those long lists of the ancient colossi— Abraham, and 
Moses, and David; Plato, and Aristotle, and Alexander; Cyrus, 
and Czesar, and Charlemagne; and those more modern giants — 
Columbus, and Cromwell, and Napoleon; Wyckliffe, and Luther, 
and Calvin; Galileo, and Gutenberg, and Shakespere: — Who 
can count them all! 

How different the world would be, had not certain men lived 
init! Suppose Arius, the Libyan, had never lived, and there had 
been no Arianism, to spread through Northern Africa and over 
Spain the doctrine of the Unity as opposing that of the Tri-unity 
of God. It is scarcely likely then that Mohammedanism would 
have won its easy conquest of all that territory. For Arianism 
was the forerunner of Mohammedanism, preparing its way. 
Arianism is the doctrine that “ God is one’; Mohammedanism is 
that same doctrine set on fire and made fanatic. Arianism is 
that doctrine clothed in scholastic robes; Mohammedanism is 
that doctrine sheathed in mail, beaten into a sword, filled with the 
passion of conquest. Arianism was in possession of Northern 
Africa and of Spain; Mohammedanism came out of the desert, 
colossal and impetuous, demanding possession of the earth. It 
encountered Arianism, and met but feeble opposition. Essential 
Arianism and essential Mohammedanism were too nearly like, 
that the former should withstand the latter. And so Moham- 
medanism swept like a fire through Northern Africa, swept over 
Spain, and thought the whole earth sure to be its own. But 
no. For it crossed the Pyrenees, and met — what? The valor 
the strength, of Charles Martel? Yes. But it had met equal 
valor, equal strength before, and had no fear of either, being 
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hitherto invincible. What, therefore, did Mohammedanisin 
meet in*‘arms on that day of fate across the Pryenees? It met 
Augustinianism. It met the conviction, clothed in steel, and 
armed with heavy swords, that- God is triune, and that the 
righteousness of man depends upon knowing and worshiping 
Him as triune. Arianism had not been able to conquer those 
Northern hearts, and now Mohammedanism could not conquer 
their swords. Not only was it steel against steel on that great 
and terrible day of the Lord, it was conviction against conviction; 
it was the utmost strength of those who, for generations, had 
lived upon the thought that “God is one,” against the utmost 
strength of those who, for generations, had grown great upon 
the thought that “ God is three in one.” Mohammedanism had 
swept over Arianism like a Bay of Fundy tide over the level 
sands; but when it dashed itself against Augustinianism, it was 
that same tide striking the “ Hitherto, but no further.” Its proud 
waves were stayed. 

So, I say, how different the world would be had not certain 
men lived in it. Arianism, Mohammedanism, Augustinianism, 
are great ideas; but they are ideas which are the offspring of 
great personalitics, except for whom the ideas never would have 
had their being and their strength. Had there been no Arius, 
Africa might have checked “ the infidel,” and the tremendous in- 
fluence of Mohammedanism upon the fortunes of the earth might 
have never been. Had there been no Augustine those Northern 
hearts might not have been so true, and Mohammedanism might 
have swept over and submerged the world, as it threatened once 
to do, and there have been only its shoreless desolation, “ tumb- 
ling round the globe.” 

In our own American ‘history, from its earliest siti to the 
present time, personality has been the force which has de- 
termined our fortunes. We have only to think of Winthrop, 
Bradford, and Endicott; of Cotton and Mather; of Franklin, 
Adams, and Washington; of Jefferson, Webster, and Lincoln; 
and of the others whose names come easily to our thought; to 
know that except for these, we should have a very different 
America, even if we had any at all. Consider, for example, the 
work of one man, John Adams, without whom the American 
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Revolution would have lacked statesmanship, and so would have 
lacked success. There are, in fact, three men, except for whom 
the American colonies could not have won their liberties. Those 
three men are Washington, leader of the armies, who, “in com- 
pleteness and grandeur of character, stands alone ”; Franklin, the 
diplomat, who “ Enlisted the sympathies of Continental Europe 
in behalf of the hard-pressed colonists, shielded them from hostile 
intervention, and secured for them material assistance,” a man 
who, “in mass of intellect,” stands unsurpassed; and John 
Adams who nationalized the Revolution, gave it a constitutional 
basis, and enlisted on its behalf “ the sentiment of nationality and 
the resources of a continent.” None of the three could have 
been spared. Had any one of them failed, the Revolution would 
have failed. And of the three, none performed services more 
essential than those of John Adams. The Revolution began in 
the Province of Massachusetts. It began, not with the Stamp 
-Act, but with the first beginnings of Plymouth Colony. The 
Colony of Massachusetts grew up in independence. It was self- 
governing from the first. Its charter became its constitution. 
When, therefore, the British Parliament asserted its right to 
legislate for the colonies, without their consent, — that itself was 
revolution, for it was the subversion of the long-time rights en- 
joyed hitherto by the colonies. This is what John Adams saw and 
maintained. Great Britain, he asserted, assails the colonial consti- 
tution. Ours is the established right to govern ourselves, and 
not to be governed apart from our consent, — was the principle 
which he maintained in the Colony of Massachusetts, and later 
in the Congress of 1774, winning both his own colony and - 
finally the Congress .to stand on this fundamental and un- 
conquerable ground. “ America will never allow that Parlia- 
ment has any authority to alter their constitution. She is 
wholly penetrated with a.sense of the necessity of resisting it at 
all hazards. And she would resist it if the constitution of Massa- 
ehusetts were altered as much for the better as for the worse,” 
were his words. “ The inviolability of the colonial constitution, 
and that constitution as the basis of colonial rights, was his 
doctrine.” 
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Upon this doctrine the war was fought; and because of this 


doctrine the war was won. To John Adams, alone, the as- 
sumption, defence, and nationalization of this doctrine are due. 
Except for him, the Revolutionists would have been what Great 
Britain called them, “rebels.” Because of him they were free- 
men, and felt themselves to be freemen, fighting in “ justifiable 
and patriotic defense of their own constitutional liberty.” The 
difference is incalculable. It ensured the ultimate success: of 
their cause. For the Fates, good, silent workers as they are, 
spin and twist and sever for those ultimately, who not only are 
in the right but who also know themselves to be. John Adams 
is therefore builded into the very foundation and fabric of our 
national constitution. His hand drafted the constitution of his 
own state, and from that constitution were drafted, not only the 
constitutions, differing in no essential respect, of 38 other states, 
but also the essential “ frame of government in the Constitution 
of the United States.” Not only did he supply that without which 
there could have been no successful issue of the struggle with 
Great Britain, he also builded into the national consciousness 
and character those great constitutional principles which have 
been our strength and virtue hitherto. 

Our very religion centers and has its source in Personality. 
Ours is the Personal God; and eternal life — which is the object 
and consequence of true religion — consists in “ knowing” the 
Personal God, that is, in having personal intercourse and friendly 
relationship with Him. Everything else in our Religion is 
paraphernalia, machinery, means. Doctrine, church, worship, 
Bible,- prayer, the very cross of Christ, the very Christ 
Himself —all and each—are means (media) adapted and 
devoted to the one end, the end of bringing us into re- 
lations of knowledge and of affection with the immanent, 
personal, living God. No man’s Religion does him any 
good, or is worth mentioning, except in so far as it thus brings 
him into eternal life. And the reason why so much that is called 
Religion isn’t worth mentioning, isn’t worth the pains it costs 
and the pain it gives, is just because so many regard Religion 
as the end and not the means, and think themselves to have 
attained the goal if only they are “orthodox” or “ liberal,” 
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whichever of the two they chance to affect. But the. goal 
of Religion is God. Any Religion is good which conducts the 
man into the presence of God. If the Christian Religion is best, 
it is best because (and only because) it effects this end most 
surely and most absolutely. And if the contents of the Christian 
Religion are valuable they are valuable because (and only be- 
cause) they are useful to effect this end, being the ladder, the way, 
the door, the means, the machinery, by the use of which man 
climbs into the bosom of his Father in the Heavens. Jesus taught - 
this very thing. “Iam the Door.” Iam the Son of Man — the 
Jacob’s ladder—-on whom the angels of God ascend and de- 
scend, and upon whom man may climb through the opened 
heavens into the knowledge and presence of God. “I am the 
Way.” I am come that they may have eternal life, that they 
may see the Father, that where I am, namely (in the bosom of 
the Father), there also may my servants be. All these teachings 
(and they are the constant teachings of Jesus) simply mean that 
the one end which Jesus sought was to bring us into personal 
relationship, close, conscious, and harmonious, with the personal 
God. This being effected, all was done. And He, Jesus, re- 
garded Himself as the servant, the Saviour, by whom and 
through whom this could best be done. “ He that hath seen Me 
hath seen the Father ” — which is not the statement of a theo- 
logical dogma, but of a fact and an éffect; the statement of the 
goal of Religion and of the way by which the goal is reached. 
Our Religion thus centers in Personality. It is Personality. 
It is the personality of a man communing with the Personality 
of God the Father, through the Personality of Christ the Son. 
“ Getting religion” is getting this. But because so many seem 
to think that “ getting religion” is almost everything else but 
this, therefore are there so many so-called “ Christians” who, 
this very day, are as ignorant of God, as innocent of any ac- 
quaintance with the face of God, as though they had never heard 
even whether there be a God or no. The trouble with us is not 
“orthodoxy,” and not “ unorthodoxy ”; but that by neither do 
we come to God. We build the ladder with utmost zeal, and — 
Stay upon the ground. But the personality of Jesus, when once 
we begin to “ see Him as He is,” admits us to see God, and this is 
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“ eternal life,’ and this is what Jesus and the Jesus-religion are 


for. 
I come thus to the point that I wish to make: — All education, 


“and theological education in particular, should produce person- 
ality; and not only personality, but righteous personality. 

What is personality? 

I might phrase the answer variously, but prefer to adopt the 
phrasing of Prof. Hiram Corson, of Cornell, who makes use of 
Browning’s “ Death in the Desert,” as follows. Browning speaks 
of a man as triune, and tells, 


‘* How divers persons witness in each man 
Three Souls, which make up one Soul: first, to wit, 
A Soul of each and all the bodily parts, 
Seated therein, which works, and is what Does, 
And has the use of Earth, and ends the man 
Downward ; but, tending upward for advice, 
Grows into, and again is grown into 
By the next Soul, which, seated in the brain, 
Useth the first with its collected use, 
And feeleth, thinketh, willeth,— is what Knows : 
Which, duly tending upward in its turn, 
Grows into, and again is grown into 
By the last Soul, that useth both the first, 
Subsisting whether they assist or no, 
And constituting man’s self, is what Is — 
And leans upon the former, makes it play, 
As that played off the first: and, tending up, 
Holds, is upheld by, God, and ends the man 
Upward in that dread point of intercourse, 
Nor needs a place, for it returns to Him! 
What Does, What Knows, What Is; three Souls, one man!" 


Personality, therefore, is what Js. It is a man’s true being,— 
what he veritably Is. Personality consists neither in that which 
Does, nor in that which Knows, — neither in activity, nor in in- 
tellect, — neither in body, nor in brain. Our real influence is not 
‘in what we say, nor in what we do, but in what we are. In 
Christian circles, the doctrine is popular that not preaching, but 
practice bears convincing testimony concerning Christ. The 
truth is, however, that what we do is no more convincing than 
what we say ; hypocrisy in deed is just as easy and just as common 
as hypocrisy in word; both the word and the deed are alike 
penetrated by the essential soul behind them both; and neither 
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what we say, nor what we do, but only what we are, gives testi- 
mony in the end. The lightest word that Jesus spoke had 
weight; the smallest deed He did had convincing force; because 
it was He who spoke, and He who did the deed. Education, 
therefore, and particularly Christian education, should be 
directed chiefly to the development of the soul, which is man’s 
veritable self. It is not always so, at the present time. Most 
teaching is directed to the development and sharpening of the 
intellect. Most preaching, in these “ practical” days, is directed 
to the rectifying of the outward act. Both these ends are greatly 
important, but neither is supreme. Something is fundamentally 
wrong with a system of education which sends a university 
graduate to be the president and promoter of the California 
Jockey Club. And something is fundamentally wrong with a 
. system of preaching which, with all its insisting upon sociological 
and practical ethics, makes so little headway for the Spiritual 
Christ among the great masses of the people. The deep truth is 
this: — adopting Browning’s phrase, the last soul in the man, his 
being, his “I am,” dominates and determines his soul that knows, 
his soul that does; and if that is wrong, no matter how much he 
knows, no matter how strict his theoretic ethics are, the total 
outcome of his life will be unrighteousness, the total effect of his 
presence in the world will be for evil and not for good. 

It may be worth while to inquire why this is so? to ask 
What is the ‘power of Personality? 

The fact is this: — There is a certain sphere round about every 
object in creation; and the nature or quality of this sphere is de- 
termined by the nature or quality of the object. The sunshine, 
for example, — what is it? It certainly is something — some- 
thing real. It is the very substance and essence of the sun, sent 
forth, extended, round about itself in every direction. The sun 
himself burns in the sky millions of miles away, yet the substance, 
the essence, the presence of the sun are brought to us, and within 
and by reason of his sphere of being we live. So, there goes 
forth from every personality, good or bad, a certain effluence, 
which is the actual extension on every side of his essential being. 
From the personality of God, for example, there go forth truth 
and love, essential, substantial, operative, and reaching to the 
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ends of the universe both of matter and of soul. ‘This extension 
of the Divine Personality is the Divine Omnipresence and Im- 
manence, and the activity of the Divine Personality thus ex- 
tended is that which we call the Holy Spirit. 

This, therefore, is the esseritial fact concerning all personality, 
and accounts for its power. Because the truth is, personality 
answers to personality, spirit answers to spirit, and so men are 
moved, and so things are done. We sometimes imagine that 
ideas sway the world. That is partly true, but not half so true 
as that those effluences which go forth from personality — those 
forces which we call spiritual, and which are the extended and 
operating spheres of living persons, good and bad — it is not half 
so true that ideas, as that these spiritual effluences from person- 
ality, sway the world. 

“ Surely,” declares Walt Whitman, 

‘*Surely whoever speaks to me in the right voice, him or her I shall follow, 


As the water follows the moon, silently, with fluid steps anywhere 
around the globe.” 


What then is “the right voice”? And who is it speaks in “ the 
right voice”? The right voice is another’s bemg speaking to 
mine. It is the spiritual effluence going forth from another and 
affecting me. And it is “the right voice” to me, because, and 
only because; what J am accords essentially with, and answers 
cordially to, the voice which speaks. And so it comes to pass 
that persons, and not bare ideas, sway the world. The idea that 
God is one needed Arius to father it; when he fathered it, the 
idea became Arianism, and became then “ the right voice ” speak- 
ing to and followed around the world by many thousand souls. 
So, that same idea, through the medium of a far mightier person- 
ality, became Mohammedanism, and again became “the right 
voice,” followed through flood and fire and carnage by thousands 
upon thousands of hot and fanatic souls. The idea which John _ 
Adams urged, needed John Adams to urge it. Though it was 
true that the colonial constitutions were inviolable, and that any 
attempt by the Parliament of Great Britain to alter them was an 
attack upon the constitutional liberties of the colonists, that truth, 
which is the very root of our nationality, would have been lost 
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in air, except for the peculiar personality of John Adams, who, 
urging it everywhere, became “the right voice,” heard and 
obeyed by the patriotic, liberty-loving souls who won for us our 
Commonwealth. Also, of the ideas which Jesus uttered, many 
were not new. They were ideas ancient and common and wide- 
spread. His new teaching was largely but the deeper utterance 
of the older truth,—the flowering out of the dry root-stock. 
Why, then, did the Pharisees not listen to his voice? Because, 
they did not like Him. His personality, far more than His ideas, 
offended them. His was not “the right voice,” so far as they 
were concerned, because their essential soul, making them what 
they were, was of their father, the devil, and not of His Father, 
the unseen God. 

It is a peculiar phenomenon, the effect of the same idea upon 
different men. Not everybody listened to John Adams. There 
were tories, so-called, who denied and repudiated his doctrine. 
There were Arians and Augustinians in the same country, an- 
ciently. There are Christians and scoffers in the same family, 
now. ‘There are tares and wheat in the same wheat field. Why? 
Because of personality. Because of essential being. And Jesus 
therefore did not expect all to follow Him, though inviting all. My 
sheep, He said, hear my voice. But not all who live are of that 
genus. For, in the picture of the judgment drawn by Him, there 
are sheep, and there are goats, — not merely two differing species 
of the same genus, like in kind though differing in degree — but 
two absolutely different genera, and “the judgment,” simply 
their classification according to fact. It is spirit answering to 
spirit; like answering to like; genus to genus; personality to 
personality; and they who follow Jesus anywhere, with fluid step, 
around the globe, are they who are born of His Father, and 
therefore are essentially, by the will of God, like Himself. So, 
those who follow a man are those of like nature and like faith 
with him whom they follow. A great personality attracts a 
swarm of satellites, sways them, rules them, turns them to his 
will and way. And Jesus said, ‘“‘ No man can come unto Me, 
except it be given him of my Father, except my Father draw 
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1 believe therefore that it is a correct doctrine that the 
essential in education is the development and rectification of 
being, rather than the impartation of knowledge; that especially 
in Seminary training, the “ What Is” of a man ‘should be con- 
sidered and trained first, leaving the ‘“ What: Knows” and the 
“What Does” to be added thereunto, as they will be added, al- 
most perforce. I am not arguing against training the intellect 
and filling the mind with knowledge, much less against insisting 
upon a proper and fitting conduct in all the practical affairs of life. 
But I believe that if the essential being is attended to, the in- 
tellect and the act will amend themselves. This was the idea of 
Jesus. Many of His teachings are “ practical” — for example, 
the Sermon on the Mount; but more of His teachings are deeply 
occult, deeply “ spiritual,” as we say. And the strenuousness of 
His emphasis lay not less, I think more, upon the latter than 
upon the former teachings. For, the latter teachings concern 
the building up of the inner man, the essential soul; and it_is by 
him whose inner man is rectified and builded according to the 
word of Jesus that the Sermon on the Mount is put into practical 
effect — by him and by no other. 

The question therefore comes, How to direct educative 
processes so as to develop and rectify personality? ' 

I do not profess ability to answer the question. It is for our 
educators to find out. I know what ought to be avoided. For 
example, a teacher should not think that his function consists in 
transmitting a certain amount of knowledge from himself to his 
pupils. This is all that some teachers seem to know about their 
business, but it is the very least of their business. The mere 
transmission of knowledge — pouring the contents of a quart 
bottle into a succession of two-ounce phials standing around in 
a row — is not an educative process, and is absolutely valueless 
to produce the right style of man. The same may be said of 
those numerous educative processes which are directed (success- 
fully) to develop and sharpen the intellect. There is nothing in 
itself more dangerous than this, as the number of “ educated”. 
‘rascals in every community bears painful witness. Yet, the mere 
transmission of mere knowledge, along with the development 
and the bringing to an edge of the intellect, are the two chief 
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ends aimed at by the educative processes of the day. If a man 
can pass an examination, we call him “educator.” If he can 
produce a stiff thesis upon some intricate theme of scholarship, 
we'give him doctorates, and doff our hats as he passes by. It is 
a wrong criterion. Scholarship subordinated to character, 
scholarship possessed by a developed and rectified personality, — 
there is nothing more admirable and adorable! But scholarship 
in itself, mere scholarship — apart from character (as it often is) — 
divorced from a developed righteous personality (as it often is) — 
possessed by men whose essential being is bad and not good,— 
-is something more nearly infernal than adorable. The devil is 
reckoned a scholar and a gentleman. And he often is. 

Now, we want an educated ministry. It is one of the great, 
imperative needs — an educated ministry. I am well aware that. 
many uneducated men have had great success in the ministry,— 
Mr. Moody, for instance, a quick example, leaping into every dis- 
cussion of the matter. It is interesting -—this case of Mr. 
Moody. For example, take that talk of his one Monday morn- 
ing recently, in the Y. M. C. A. building, San Francisco. He had 
a platform full of ministers and an auditorium full of audience. 
And what did he say? .Well, practically nothing. At least, I was 
there fifteen minutes, and all that he said in the time was that _ 
“ Cruden’s Concordance — Cruden’s mark you — C-r-u-d-e-n-’-s, 
Cruden’s — and Concordance, remember — the Concordance of 
Cruden — which you could buy so-and-so, and couldn’t have 
bought for that so small a price until recently — Cheap, wasn’t it? 
couldn’t have bought for that so small a price until recently — 
Cruden’s Concordance — etc., etc.” That was all he said. And 
yet, the platform full of ministers and the auditorium full of 
audience thought it was fine! And it was fine! ‘Because it was 
Moody! That is, he illustrates the point of my speech to-day. 
It is his personality that carries, that impresses, that accomplishes. 
And almost any inaccuracy or infelicity of knowledge or of 
method can be forgiven him, because of his luminous, magnifi- 
cent personality. 

But he is no argument against an educated ministry. The 
man who thinks so is likely to find his blunder soon, if he tries it 
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on! Young fellows have thought that because Moody, and 
Gunsaulus, and half a dozen other famous men, were not Semi+ 
nary-trained, therefore they could get in and do big things off 
hand. They reckoned without their personality. A man who 
lacks personality has got to have education, anyhow! Ifa man 
has education and personality both, so. much the better ; but the 
average young man has neither, and if he tries the ministry au 
naturel, he soon discovers that it is a very cold day. 

But it is a problem how to educate a minister. | am insisting 
that he should be educated first of all and last of all in person- 
ality. But if he goes to school, he is more likely than not to be- 
come atrophied, or at least neutral, or at any rate undeveloped 
and unrectified, in personality, — for the despot of the schools 
is the soul “ What Knows,” and the average teacher and pro- 
fessor, from primary to post-graduate, is that despot’s willing 
and subservient minister, thinking nothing different. Neverthe- 
less, the youth must brave the dangers of the schools, if for noth- 
ing else than to learn at first hand how limited they are and how 
inconsiderable, after all, great men sometimes may turn out to be. 
Some of us are awake now, after many days, to the fact that the 
schools did nothing for our personality except to smother it, ex- 
cept to neutralize any originality we may have had, except to send 


us out with a certain academic flavor and aroma, characteristic  , 


of men from those particular schools; — but, all the same, what 
one gets in the schools is indispensable, even if gained at the 
price of personality, and the average minister who is innocent of 
the schools is also and necessarily and properly innocent of any 
particular influence upon the average community. This may be 
a hard fact, but most facts are hard when one runs against them, 
for as the Mohammedans say, “ It is the will of God” ! 

We ought therefore to have men from the schools in our 
Seminaries. And when we have them, what we ought to do with 
them is, to bend all endeavor to develop and rectify them in 
Personality. This is not the effort, nor the effect, of the average 
Seminary. The Seminary, like the school, is also under the 
despotic sway of the soul “ What Knows.” I look back to 
a certain Seminary, and I remember that the whole mill was 
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whirring day and night with a continuous itellectual grind. The 
entire effort and idea were primarily to develop the person who 
sits in the brain. That person needs plenty of attention, for he is 
often dunce enough, even in the Seminary! But he should have 
been pretty well attended to — it should be the insistence and the 
theory of the Seminary that he be and that he is pretty well 
attended to — before he gets into the Seminary; and the Semi- 
nary teaching should therefore have for its major to go deeper, 
and to reach, reclaim, rectify, develop the soul which, con- 
stituting man’s self, is what /s,— and tending up, 
Holds, is upheld by, God, and ends the man 


Upward in that dread point of intercourse 
Nor needs a place, for it returns to Him. 


I do not mean by this that Seminary instruction should be of 
the prayer-meeting sort. By no means. It takes the hardest 
kind of toil, the closest possible effort, the sincerest and most 
prolonged study, to develop and to rectify Personality. But 
that toil, that effort, that application, should*be, in the Seminary, 
no longer scholastic; it should be (what shall I say?) — it should 
be appreciative ; it should be artistic; it should be prophetic, poetic; 
— it should be such as to call into activity and energy the 
“affectional, rather than the intellectual, soul; such as to develop 
the spiritual affectional, and the spiritual intellectual faculties — 
those faculties which are not recognized in ordinary psychology 
(being little known, and less believed in, because little de- 
veloped), but which are the only faculties by which one has or 
can have apprehension and appreciation of spiritual things. 

I have now reached, after devious, oxbow windings, like a 
lazy stream, the heart and the interest of my theme. All that 
I have said (and it has been enough) is simply preface and intro- 
duction. The real subject, the heart of the matter, is now be- 
fore us. If I were writing a book, I should go on now in various 
chapters to elucidate the contents of the great theme around 
which I have been revolving this morning; but as I am only 
making an address, I will say no more. It is usually my fortune 
to have to stop just at the entrance way to something worth 
while. I begin joyously, and go on expectantly, and reach 
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usually to a place where I at least begin to see great matters “as 
trees walking,” vast suggestions as though in a thinner mist than 
usual, — and then, then, something or somebody pulls me down, 
the time is out, my energy is gone, the tide recedes, the mud 
flats stew and steam again as before. I sometimes wonder why. 
I believe the reason is—an undeveloped personality. I believe 
I am an example of what ought not to be in this age of the 
world —a school-trained man, whose personality was left to take 
care of itself, only beginning now, at last, to be developed, when it 
should have been robust, full-breasted, ruddy, strong-winged, 
far-eyed long ago. I am speaking from a leaf out of my own 
life, and I speak there con amore. I do not know whose 
fault it was that my personality was left untrained. It may have 
been my own fault. I suspect it was partly the fault of the pre- 
vailing theories of education. It is time to change those theories, 
and to turn all processes toward the building up of being. If no- 
where else, let that change come in the Seminary.~ 
Georce B. Hartcu. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
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The latest volume in the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges is 
Driver’s Daniel. The first chapter is devoted to a sketch of the post- 
exilic period of Jewish history down to the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
It is one of the most compact and admirable presentations of the subject 
to be found anywhere, and is heartily to be commended to the atteation 
of students of this period. The following pages are merely an expansion 
of the views of the author already stated in his “ Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old Testament”; they call, therefore, for no special 
remark. The commentary labors under the enormous difficulty, imposed 
by the general plan of the series, of printing in large type on half of every 
page the Authorized, English version, compelling the notes to be printed 
in small type at the bottom of the page. Half of these are a repetition of 
the expressions of the Authorized Version with the statement that a more 
correct translation would be as follows. Why can we not be given the 
best possible translation at once at the top of the page, after the manner 
of the modern German commentaries, and space be thus saved for addi- 
tional critical and exegetical notes? This is one of the many cases in 
which pedagogical utility. is sacrificed to British traditionalism. We 
should expect it in such a work as the “ Speaker’s Commentary,” but 
it is not a little surprising that the body of progressive men who con- 
tribute to the ‘ Cambridge Bible” should be willing to submit to this 
antiquated method of commentary making. Being bound down by this 
method, Driver’s comments on Daniel are necessarily scanty; still, as far 
as they go, they show the remarkable accuracy and learning which char- 
acterize all of this author’s work. In spite of its brevity, this commen- 
tary will be found one of the most valuable aids to the study of the book 
of Daniel. (Macmillan, pp. cvi, 215. 75 cts.) L. B. P. 


We are inclined to extend a welcome to every effort now being made 
to render the text and contents of the Bible clearer by any reasonable 
device of retranslation or typographical rearrangement. Thus we com- 
mended the extensive enterprise of Professor Moulton, begun some years 
ago and now complete, as well as the new translation begun last year in 
England under the ambitious caption of “ The Twentieth Century Bible.” 
So now we note with interest an American project called The Modern 
American Bible, of which two volumes have appeared — the first including 
the Gospel of Mark and the second the Gospel of Matthew, with the 
Epistles of Peter, Jude, and James. The plan of this work is to offer a 
wholly new English version, couched in diction entirely modern, in sen- 
tences and paragraphs conformed to modern rhetorical usage, and pre- 
sented typographically without verse-divisions and with various small de- 
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vices of disposition on the page that shall display the assumed character 
of each passage. In this case the translation is by a single hand, the Rev. 
Frank Schell Ballentine, an Episcopal clergyman of Scranton, Pa., who 
has added to each volume a large number of notes, critical, historical, 
theolegical, and practical, intended to direct and intensify popular appre- 
ciation. The volumes are daintily printed and bound in a size for the 
pocket. 

The motive of this effort is excellent, and the purpose in view doubtless 
justifies most of the features of the result. The translation is lucid, 
vigorous, scholarly in its effort to uncover the basic qualities of the text. 
In its departure from the acknowledged versions it is rather needlessly 
free, and sometimes its English verges on the colloquial, and is even in- 
correct. For instance, the Parable of the Talents in Matt. xxv opens, 
“ For it is just like when a man going abroad called his own slaves,” etc., 
which is singularly clumsy and rough. Occasionally queer slips of the 
pen appear, as “ Cyrophoenician” in Mark vii. On the whole, the lan- 
guage tends constantly to sacrifice euphony and even dignity for the sake 
of plain directness. The gains for certain uses are great, though the 
losses are often considerable. We think that the version offered in Eng- 
land is more careful in form, not less faithful to the original, and greatly 
improved by the fact that many hands have labored together on it. 

It would be a long task to discuss the notes in detail. In the main, 
they are finely intended and often exceedingly apt. But they vary much 
in quality, and, like the translation, betray more haste in preparation than 
the seriousness of the undertaking should have permitted. 

To those who are seeking means of making the New Testament vivid 
and who are willing to run some risks in reaching the popular mind, these 
volumes will be decidedly serviceable. (Whittaker, Vol. I, pp. 123; Vol. 
II, pp. 298. 50 cts. each.) W. S. P. 


It is with peculiar thankfulness that we greet the volume of Selected 
Studies in the Life of Christ, by one of our graduates, Miss Laura H. Wild. 
It is not the first exercise of her pen. During her connection with the 
Central Committee of Y. W. C. A. work in Chicago she showed herself 
characteristically diligent in publishing a series of studies in “ Biblical 
Biography,” adapted to guide young women to a personal mastery of 
Scripture truth. In that series particular attention was paid to gaining 
facility in analysis of Biblical material. The discipline gained there is pre- 
supposed in this second course. This series is engaged upon the Life of 
Christ, care being given, in a formal way, to a student’s constructing for 
herself an ordered harmony of the Gospel accounts. To this end forty 
lessons are arranged by selection from the main divisions of the Master’s 
life, regard being had to chronological order and intrinsic importance. 
In each lesson the material is arranged for study over the days of one 
full week, each day’s work being given direct guidance by abundant 
specific suggestions and inquiries. Towards the end of the book these 
hints diminish, and the student is driven to independence. 

We approve and commend the work most cordially. Every page 
bears marks of a strenuous mind. The writer is in earnest. She has her- 
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self wrought through and digested the material af each study to ‘such a 
degree that the throb of a new life has entered her pen. The Saviour has 
become real — real in his sovereign majesty and in his mighty sympathy; 
and in consequence the book embodies an eager message, as well as the 
offer of a method. As such this contribution to the guidance of classes 
for independent bible study has in it a fine promise of power. To test 
the truth of this we suggest that any one heed Study XIV or XVI or 
XXII or XXV. The clear disclosure here of the writer’s strength of 
mind, careful study, breadth of thought, balance of judgment, and joyful 
submission to the blessed dominion of the Master’s life and truth and 
love, as it commands our thankful admiration, so also contains a gratify- 
ing pledge that the labor is destined to gain a precious reward. With a 
real eagerness, therefore, we recommend it to the attention of all young 
women as a worthy guide to an honest study of the supreme life. 

The attention given to illustration, by a study and reproduction of 
the most excellent works of art, adds substantially to the effectiveness of 
the whole. We wonder, however, if the illustration opposite page 58 is not 
misplaced and misnamed. (Revell, pp. 123. $1.00.) eS. Bi 


Studies of the Man Paul is a spirited book by the vigorous Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. ‘Paul’s youth and educa- 
tion and early development are graphically portrayed, and then a chapter 
is given to the Holy Spirit in Paul’s life. Our author then discusses 
Paul’s opinion of himself afd then passes on to an analysis of the Apostle’s 
motives, aims, and methods. Dr. Speer devotes almost 100 pages of his 


little book to a chapter on Paul’s intellectual characteristics and some of 
his leading opinions. The remainder of the volume is given to the por- 
trayal of Paul’s moral characteristics. Our author’s method of handling 
the subject is scholarly and thoroughgoing. He gives an abundance of 
quotations to justify every opinion. The little volume is one of great 


merit and will bear the closest study. (Revell, pp. 280. 75 cts.) 
E. K. M. 


It is surely no light or trivial task to prepare any handbook of sterling 
value for the young. It is rather a work to exact the best from a rich, 
well-stored, and facile nature. In no respect is there evidence of such a 
nature, or of such a: book, in the Life of St. John for the Young, by Geo. 
L. Weed. It is instead a loose, rambling, superficial clustering together 
of scenes and experiences to which John may be supposed to have had 
any relationship. (Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., pp. 259. 75 cts.) 


Those who are interested in studying modern Jewish life will find a 
welcome aid in Jewish Laws and Customs, by A. Kingsley Glover. The 
book is intended to serve as an explanatory commentary on the various 
social and religious customs constantly referred to in Zangwill’s writings. 
The work is divided into thirty-five short sections, each of which treats of 
some specific Jewish custom. The author’s method is to give a digest 
of the rabbinical law on the subject and follow this by some illustrative or 
explanatory remarks of his own. The book will serve a useful purpose, 
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even for those who are not enthusiastic over Zangwill. (W. A. Ham- 
mond, Wells, Minn., pp. 259. $1.50.) ; 


Theodore Parker has not lacked previous biographers, but the task of 
setting forth his life and work as it appears to those in essential sympathy 
with him through the retrospect of forty years could not have been placed 
in abler hands than those of Rev. John White Chadwick. Mr. Chadwick’s 
kindly, yet always discriminating, criticism, his cordial appreciation of 
Parker at the best without blindness to Parker’s obvious faults of temper 
and of judgment, his wide knowledge of Unitarian men and movements, 
and his fascinating literary style, combine to render his Theodore Parker 
in most respects an ideal biography. Time is a great clarifier of judg- 
ments, and its work in Parker’s case has been conspicuous. The local 
and transitory nature of the transcendental movement of which he was 
the prophet is becoming evident. The healing influence of distance has 
largely dulled the bitterness of recollection once excited by his polemics 
against a theology that, whatever its faults, we still believe to have been 
truer than his own. Their growing remoteness has shown the transitori- 
ness of those differences between the conservatism of his fellow ministers 
of Unitarian name and his own more radical opinions, which once loomed 
so large and divisive. It is easier now to appreciate his deserts as a 
struggling student sprung from the narrow circumstances of a farmer’s 
home, to admire his extraordinary ‘if diffuse intellectual attainments, to 
recognize the breadth of his reading, and especially to appreciate his 
leadership in the great anti-slavery cause. Radical in religion as he 
must always seem, Parker does not seem so much a radical to this age 
as to his own; and one gets pleasing glimpses in Mr. Chadwick’s genial 
pages not merely of Parker’s kindness of heart, in spite of frequent 
acerbity of utterance, but of his deep religious feeling and devoutness of 
soul. Mr. Chadwick’s sketch will probably lead few of more conserva- 
tive religious tendencies to feel that Parker’s guidance in things of faith 
was safe; but it is well calculated to give a truer estimate than has al- 
ways obtained of one of the conspicuous leaders of radical thought in 
New England. (Houghton, Mifflin, pp. xx, 422. $2.00.) W. W. 


. 

The Christian public has learned to look with interest for the discus- 
sions that come from the suggestive pen of Prof. William Newton Clarke, 
and this quality of freshness and timeliness is possessed by his latest 
treatise, A Study of Christian Missions. Prof. Clarke’s work is in no sense 
a history, a description, or a statistical summary. It is a discussion of 
motives, methods, and problems. But within its brief compass he has 
touched on most of the themes of importance regarding the missionary 
duties of the church. He answers the question why missions should be. 
He discusses the altered view of the state of the heathen world in its effect 
upon the missionary spirit. He considers with great clearness the ques- 
tion of a rapid “ heralding” as contrasted with a patient “ planting” sys- 
tem of missionary endeavor. He emphasizes the importance of raising 
up a native church under native leaders. He discusses the missionary’s 
relations to other religions and civilizations. He considers the question 
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of denominationalism, and tredts at length of the methods by which a 
warmer missionary spirit may be aroused in the churches. He is no be- 
liever in the conversion of the world in a generation. The work of mis- 
sions “is a long and difficult work, requiring steady and patient effort”; 
but it is a work that can be done and will be done. Doubtless almost 
every reader will find points in which he will criticise one or another of 
Prof. Clarke’s positions; but the reader will be even more rare who will 
not find stimulus and profit in the same candid, hopeful, and extensive 
view of the problem which this little volume presents. (Scribner, pp. 
viii, 268. $1.25.) Ww. w. 


Dr. Josiah Strong holds a unique position as a writer on certain ques- 
tions of the day. Each additional book since “Our Country” has been 
both timely and powerful. His recent volume on Expansion under New 
World Conditions fully maintains the previous excellent standard. To one 
anxious to read the signs of the times in international relations it must 
be highly stimulating and illuminating. ; 

The book is a cumulative argument, beginning with rapid studies of 
the Exhaustion of our Arable Lands, Our New Manufacturing Supremacy, 
and the New Necessity of Foreign Markets. Then follow brilliant essays 
on the New China, the New Isthmian Canal, and the New Mediterranean, 
which is claimed as an Anglo-Saxon Sea. These economic and political 
surveys lead finally to valuable outlines of what are happily called a New 
World-Life and a New World-Policy. The plan of the book is admirable, 
with the single exception of the rather distorted proportion given at the 
end to local and temporary questions regarding the Philippines — occa- 
sioned apparently by the exigencies of the recent presidential campaign. 

The logical substance of the book cannot be readily summarized, both 
because of the amount of statistical detail and because of the condensed 
brevity of the presentation. But perhaps a few sentences may be quoted 
(in abbreviated form) as illustrations of the positions taken: “ The dif- 
ference between races and civilizations is not simply one of time and de- 
gree, but one of kind” (p. 37). “It is the qualities born in Anglo-Saxons, 
rather than [the conditions] into which they are born, that make them free 
and mighty ” (p. 38). ‘‘ There are only two steps from world poverty to 
world plenty, namely, adequate production and adequate distribution ” 
(p. 78). “Industrial expansion is an absolute necessity to competitive 
manufactures” (p. 102). “The Pacific will be transferred by the 
Nicaragua Canal from the commercial control of England to that of the 
United States” (p. 149). ‘‘ The commercial supremacy of the Pacific will 
be final” (p. 164). “ Whether the Anglo-Saxon or the Slav is to domi- 
nate is the spinal column of world-politics, of which all other political 
questions are only the ribs” (p. 186). These two races “are diametri- 
cally opposed; the more fully they are developed, the more utter will be 
their unlikeness and the more inevitable their conflict” (p. 191). The 
new world-life “ must be recognized by nations as modifying both rights 
and duties” (p. 240). “It is heathenish to measure obligation by prox- 
imity or blood-relationship ” (p. 300). We must “accept the great re- 
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sponsibilities which devolve upon us in behalf of Christian civilization ” 
(p. 302). 

We add but two remarks. We are glad to see the frank acceptance of 
commercialism as not inherently evil, but rather as one of the agencies 
through which God is shaping history for beneficent ends. But we hesi- 
tate to speak as unguardedly as Dr. Strong does about the danger of Slavic 
domination, since we believe that prodigious energies among Slavic 
peoples are soon to be manifested not only in the alteration of their tra- 
ditional governmental and social system, but ultimately for the benefit 
of the world. (Baker & Taylor, pp. 310. 50 cts. and $1.00.) W. S. P. 


The day of American music has surely begun to come in earnest — not 
the day when general musical appreciation .is everywhere awakened in 
America as, for instance, in Germany, nor the day when Americans are 
able creditably to imitate the styles of composition that are thought good 
abroad, but the day when American genius is powerfully asserting itself 
as not simply receptive or imitative, but original and constructive. It is 
eminently just that a book like Rupert Hughes’ Contemporary American 
Composers should be put forth, and put forth with assurance and emphasis. 
It is one among the many excellent hand-books on musical subjects now 
issuing from our enterprising publishing houses. 

The book consists of an introductory chapter of rather slender value, 
followed by a long series of rapid accounts of the lives, style, and works 
of living composers whom the author regards the most important. These 
sketches are grouped under captions more or less apt. ‘“ The Innovators ” 
includes E. A. MacDowell, E. S. Kelley, H. W. Loomis, Ethelbert Nevin, 
J. P. Sousa, Henry Schoenefeld, Maurice Arnold, and N. C. Page. “ The 
Academics” are J. K. Paine, Dudley Buck, H. W. Parker, Frank Van 
der Stucken, W. W. Gilchrist, G. W. Chadwick, Arthur Foote, S. G. Pratt, 
H. K. Hadley, A. M. Foerster, C. C. Converse, and L. A. Coerne. “ The 
Colonists’ is the heading for briefer mention of workers in a long list 
of places outside the great cities, and finally in New York, Boston, and 
Chicago. Shorter chapters are those on Women Composers and on 
Foreign Composers now resident here. 

The scope of the book is wide and generous. Its spirit is cordial, appre- 
ciative and often discriminating. Its criticism is fresh, breezy, confident, 
and based on no little good investigation. The judgment displayed is on 
the whole sound, though it would be easy to find fault with details. The 
labor involved in preparing such a compendium is enormous, since but 
few published authorities are available even for the merest outlines of 
fact. We may well be thankful to both author and publisher. 

We regret to be obliged to add a mild objection to some lapses of 
style to the heedless and almost vulgar level of the newspaper. These, 
happily, do not characterize the bouk as a whole, or descend to the depths 
sometimes sounded by certain of our musical journals. These things are 
not mere matters of taste; they weaken confidence in the book and lower 
the dignity of the subject. We wish that the literary treatment of music 
could be delivered from everything that cannot command the entire re- 


spect of the average cultivated reader. (L.C. Page & Co., pp. 456. $1.50.) 
Ww. S. P. 
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In these days when variety rather than uniformity is the rule in houses 
of worship and when new necessities arising through novel organizations 
and methods frequently demand the alteration of ancient structures, the 
young pastor, who is called upon to be a builder of brick and plaster, as 
well as of character, has frequent occasion to regret that neither he nor 
the well-intentioned building committee associated with him know where 
to look for any clear and practical guide to modern church architecture. 
This feeling of lack of guidance is likely to be keen if the amount of 
money to be expended is limited and the results possible necessarily 
modest. It is with decided satisfaction, therefore, that we welcome a 
sccond and much enlarged edition of Mr. F. E. Kidder’s Churches and 
Chapels. This is a sensible, helpful volume, telling, with abundant illustra- 
tions, how to go to work to build, discussing and criticising a great variety 
of plans involving a large range of expense, from an edifice costing $1,600 
up to our most costly city churches; treating intelligibly of ventilation, 
heating, and acoustics, and presenting plans for chapels, Sunday-school 
rooms, and the various aids to a highly organized modern church. It 
must be a man vastly more familiar with church architecture than the 
minister or his business associates usually are who cannot gain great help 
from this compact and serviceable manual. (William T. Comstock, pp. 
215. $3.00.) W. W. 


One of the best books that came to us from the uprising in China this 
past summer is Dr. Martin’s The Siege in Peking. In his vivid way he tells 


of those memorable days until, as we.read between the lines, some- 
thing of the terror and anguish of soul which those brave men and women 
endured comes upon us, and we realize that the race of heroes and martyrs 
has not perished from off the face of the earth. We seem to be within 
sound of shot and shell, and to see the flames destroying the work of 
years in chapels, churches, schools, and libraries. Years hence this story 
will be told, not with the self-restraint of this book, but in all the realism 
of the scene. Those who suffered for their faith will never be forgotten, 
while the saving of those who escaped the fire and sword will be one more 
addition to the ‘‘ wonderful works of God.” Dr. Martin’s style is clear, 
tapid, and forcible, with a delicate flavor of Oriental expression, and 
gives us a story which is well worth the reading. (Revell, pp. 190. $1.00.) 
M. W. J. 


In The Outbreak in China the Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott, D.D., tells. of 
the causes of this uprising in a concise and interesting manner. From 
his position as president of St. John’s College in Shanghai he had oppor- 
tunity to observe and carefully weigh the progress of events, and. he has. 
given us the results of his observation, which we must believe to be cor- 
tect. The double dealing of the nation, her insane hatred of the foreigner, 
except the merchant, who. could be overreached, force the conclusion that 
“China has herself to thank for her treatment at the hands of the Powers, 
So opposed is she to reform and so impossible is it to treat with her.” It 
is a good book to have at hand. (Pott, pp. 124. 75 cts.) M. W. J. 
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Dr. Ira M. Condit has few, if any, superiors in first-hand knowledge of 
the Chinese in our own land. His study of them, The Chinaman as We 
See Him, is consequently not simply interesting, but valuable in its in- 
formation. Probably the origin of the mission in America, its advance and 
success in churches and chapels, its Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
and other work, is unknown to many of our people. It could not be 
better known than through this book. As the knowledge and experience 
of a Christian civilization — on its peace footing at home — become famil- 
iar to these sojourners among us, it is to be hoped they may be moved to 
some effective effort towards the Christianizing of their race in China. 
(Revell, pp. 233. $1.25.) M. W. J. 


The Wrongs of Indian Womanhood, by Mrs. Marcus B. Fuller of Bom- 
bay, India, is a vigorous presentation of the social and religious problems 
that exist in India from the degraded condition of a large proportion 
of the women. Beginning with child-marriage, one of the most prolific 
roots of evil, Mrs. Fuller shows that this is universally prevalent among 
the upper castes, and that it leads to incalculable cruelty, disease, and 
misery. Closely connected. with it is enforced widowhood. Not only 
older women who have lost their husbands, but even girls of ten, whose 
entrance into the marriage relation has been purely nominal, are forbidden 
to remarry. Formerly public opinion demanded that widows should 
allow themselves to be burned alive on their husbands’ funeral-pyres; 
but now that this is prohibited by law, they become the drudges of their 
husbands’ relatives, and lead a life of such misery that to escape from it 
they often prefer infamy or death. Even women who escape the calami- 
ties of child-motherhood and of child-widowhood, have little happiness. 
The Mohammedan conquerers of Northern India introduced the Zenana, 
or harem, system, and from them it has spread to the higher castes of 
Hindus. Women are veiled and from their earliest years are rigidly 
secluded from association with men other than their husbands. This in- 
volves not merely a sacrifice of their health, but secludes them from all 
the refining influences of education and society that are accorded women 
in Christian lands. An inevitable consequence of depriving men of legiti- 
mate female companionship has been the development of an immense 
class of courtesans, who, like the hetaerae of ancient Greece, are the only 
women to receive an education and to enjoy any degree of liberty. The 
worst feature of these courtesans is that they are attached to the temples, 
and flourish under the sanction of religion. As Muralis, Devadasis, and 
Nautch-girls, they are devoted to the gods, frequently in infancy. They 
are forbidden to marry, and when they are old enough are sent to serve 
in the temples. There is no escape for these women from a life of shame, 
and they are a constant menace to Indian society from the fact that their 
presence is considered necessary at all religious functions, even those of 
a purely family character. The sad lot of woman in India, and the low 
worth that is placed upon her, lead to the frequent killing of female in- 
fants, in spite of all the efforts of the government to break up this custom. 

In the concluding chapters of the book the author shows what progress 
has been made since the British occupation of India in elevating the con- 
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ditions of its women. Through missionary activity and through govern- 
mental interference much has been accomplished, but more remains still 
to be done. An urgent appeal is made for increased missionary activity, 
through which alone an enlightened public opinion can be created that 
will demand reform in the status of women, and also for an increased 
sense of responsibility on the part of the government that will lead it to 
(take more active measures for the suppression of certain flagrant abuses. 
This book is written in a lively and interesting style and is full of 
illustrations drawn from personal experience, that give charm to the dis- 
cussion. It is somewhat prolix and repetitious, and there is not that 
clear classification of material that one could wish; still the book is well 
worth reading, and to many it will come as a revelation of the social 
problems that confront the Church of Christ in India. The excellent 
index with which the book is provided is highly to be commended. 
(Revell, pp. 302. $1.25.) TE: By P. 


In the series of “‘ Westminster Handbooks” there comes to us Chris- 
tianity Supernatural, A Brief Essay on Christian Evidence, by Dr. Henry 
C.. Minton, professor in San Francisco Theological Seminary. It is a 
book of small compass, but it is nevertheless the keenest, sanest, brightest, 
broadest work on the subject that we have seen in a long time. The com- 
pass of the volume excludes any treatment of ‘‘ Natural Theology,” but 
the field of the historical evidences is covered with remarkable complete- 
ness. The author has shown very unusual skill in preserving the essen- 
tially true in older methods of thought, while conceding the fallible transi- 
toriness of its presentation. This is an exceedingly difficult thing to do 
while carrying at the same time, as the author does, the atmosphere of 
most recent modernity into his own modes of presentation. The secret 
of the author’s power lies largely in his singularly clear and facile logic. 
He delights the reader with a happy epigram or two, and leaves him 
chained in an iron syllogism. One does not feel himself cajoled into lazy 
assent. He is both won and compelled to assent. Dr. Minton’s reasoning 
is so successful because he holds his definitions with such a large-minded 
plasticity. He declines to confuse the question as to the reality of an 
event, say a miracle or a prophecy, with the question as to the accuracy 
of some particular definition of it. At the same time his descriptions are 
so precise that there is no indefiniteness respecting what he speaks of. 
He makes it obvious that he is dealing with vital realities, not verbal form- 
alities or subjective fancies. It is a book the thought of which is so clear 
and the expression so simple, and still so rhetorical, that it is adapted to 
popular reading. At the same time the scholar will find pleasure in the 
range and suggestiveness of its thought and its clear appreciation of the 
deepest problems. 

We would call attention to a-misprint on page 54, where “ Jamieson” 
is made to do service for Denison. The name appears correctly among 
the quotations on page 59. We must also express the wish that for the 
purposes of the book the author had appended a short Bibliography, in- 
cluding a brief characterization of the books included in it, for this book 
is one to whet the appetite for further reading. (The Westminster Press, 
PP. 167. 75 cts.) A. L. G. 
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Professor H. W. Conn of Middletown has a very singular faculty of 
doing just what the layman in science wishes some man of science would 
do for him. When a dozen or more years ago he published his “ Evo- 
lution of To-Day,” with its review of the development of the doctrine 
during the preceding twenty-five years, his book received a grateful wel- 
come. His latest work, The Method of Evolution, exhibits the present 
status of the theory of biological evolution in a way which is clear, com- 
prehensive, and in every way admirable. The universal recognition that 
there has been an evolution of some kind has made many forget that 
though there is substantial unanimity as to the fact of evolution there is,a 
wide divergence of view among scientists as to how the evolutionary 
process has been brought about. It is to the exposition of the theories 
and the results derived from the study of the method of evolution that this 
work is devoted. We know of no place where it is possible to find the 
information herein contained presented with at all such candor, clarity, 
and completeness as in this volume. We doubt not it will receive the 


wide and appreciative reading that it deserves. (Putnam, x, 408. $1.75.) 
ye 


Under the title of The Scientific Evidences of Revealed Religion are pub- 
lished the “ Bishop Paddock Lectures ” for the year 1900, delivered before 
the General Theological Seminary in New York by Professor Charles W. 
Shields, D.D., of Princeton University. Professor Shields’ general posi- 
tion as a conservative and reconciliatory apologete has been so well known 
for so many years that it is quite unnecessary to characterize it or to 
sketch in detail his method of argument or its results. We would be- 
speak for the book, however, a wider as well as a more thoughtful and 
discriminating reading than we fear it will receive. It is curious how 
different is the treatment of a book supposed to exhale the atmosphere 
of yesterday from that accorded to one believed to be vitalized by the 
breath of to-day. Men read the latter with an eager sifting, prizing 
it for the grains of truth they believe they find among the chaff they re- 
ject. Men turn from the former neglectful of its truth because they be- 
lieve they see some mingling of chaff. If men of a radical temper would 
read this book with at all the same docility of temper which they demand 
of the conservative who reads their views, and with tlfe same logical open- 
mindedness, they would gather a deal of instruction. This much surely 
must be said, that it is a marvel, increasing with the waxing centuries, 
that the cosmology and anthropology of the Bible, as well as its theology, 
has a permanent verisimilitude and a plasticity of adjustment to the de- 
tailed scientific judgment of successive ages which is an impressive 
indication of its close relation to the eternal reality. Few men in theit 
seventy-sixth year could put out so vital a book as this. (Scribner, pp. 
xvi. $1.50.) A. L. G. 


Dr. Charles Francis Aiken of the Catholic University in Washington 
has done, and done well, a useful piece of work in his book, The Dhamma 
of Gotama the Buddha and ihe Gospel of Jesus the Christ. It is, as the sub- 
title says, “a critical inquiry into the alleged relations of Buddhism with 
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Primitive Christianity.” There is so much inadequately investigated, 
loosely argued, and heedlessly credited assertion afloat in the popular 
press respecting the dependence of Christianity upon Buddhism that it is 
of great value to have a calm, clear presentation of the real state of the 
case. This Dr. Aiken has given. The author begins with a brief descrip- 
tion of Brahmanism, as necessary to an understanding of Buddhism, and 
then describes with more fullness the newer religion. In both cases the 
sketch is clear and sympathetic, but at the same time dominated by a 
judicial spirit. These occupy about half the book. The remaining half 
is devoted to a discussion of the relations of Buddhism and Christianity. 
The arguments of the chief ‘ Pro-Buddhist” writers are presented and 
criticised with acuteriess and learning, and the book closes with an ex- 
cellent estimate of Buddhism from a Christian view-point, showing clearly 
the superiority of Christianity. 

The book is written with a simplicity of style and a freedom from 
technical phraseology that should give it popular currency. At the same 
time there is contained in the foot-notes and in the well-classified 
Bibliography at the close of the work suggestion and guidance for a much 
wider study of the whole subject. It is an excellent book to add to a 
missionary library. (Boston, Marlier & Co., pp. xvii, 348. $1.50.) 

A. L. G. 


The significance of The Manifestation of the Idea, by H. E. Newman, 
lies in the fact that it is one of the most fanciful of the presentations of the 
modern parallels to Neo-Platonic Gnosticism which are nowadays 
multiplying. It shows in a ‘new set of variations the customary obfusca- 
tions arising from the identification of “‘ God,’ “ Spirit,” ‘ Mind,” 
“Word,” “ Man,” “ Idea,” “ All,” etc., under the guidance of a concep- 
tion of rational thought which seems to believe that any group of more 
or less grammatically associated words expresses a reality, and that any 
series of sentences culminating in a “therefore” is a syllogism. If, as 
the author, from his introduction, seems to hope, “ this book should make 
manifest to the world, even humanity, the Truth of the Word, even the 
Bible, for which Humanity has hungered and thirsted through nearly 
nineteen centuries” — if such should prove to be the case we should be 
quite inclined to agree with him that God “in thus choosing an instru- 
ment who of himself knew nothing (the italics. are the author’s) doth make 
manifest that he is the source of all revelation as regards Nature or Na- 
ture’s God” (p. 8). We could at least be convinced that processes of 
sound human reasoning had nothing to do with discerning the truth of 
the revelation. The book on the whole is one that it is quite worth while 
for anybody to look into who is trying to keep the run of current philo- 
sophico-religious eccentricities. (W. H. Ferguson Co., Cincinnati, O., 
Pp. 556. $1.00.) A. L. G 


Mr. Stanton K. Davis’ Where Dwells the Soul Serene is separated from 
the work of Mr. Newman, noticed above, by a gulf of thought almost 
as wide as that which divides Dr. Gordon’s “ Christ of To-Day” from 
Valentine’s ‘ Pistis Sophia.” Both books have this is common, that they 
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belong to the general class of works to be included under the perverted 
nomenclature of “ Mental Science.” This book should be classified with 
the writings of Ralph Waldo Trine. It represents the “ sect,” “ school,” 
or “movement” at its best. It contains a series of essays connected 
by the common idea that serenity of spirit is an achievement of mind, not 
a product of circumstance. The writer is steeped in the thought of the 
“Concord School of Philosophy.” He writes a charming style, for the 
most part, and brings out with beauty, freshness, and impulse the great 
ialf-truths which have given to the writings of Mrs. Eddy, and others 
of her stripe, their great influence. The book will prove wholesome read- 
ing to any one who can sift its wheat from the chaff of a self-contradictory 
metaphysics and the husk of a worn-out religious perversity. (Alliance 
Pub. Co., pp. 220. $1.25.) A. LG: 





When Dr. Francis G. Peabody gives us a book on social problems, all 
who have followed his occasional articles will anticipate a great treat. 
The books are few which can be compared with his recent volume on Jesus 
Christ and the Social Question. His qualifications, apart from his per- 
sonality, which give us ground for confidence in his judgments, are many. 
As a professor in Christian Morals at Harvard, as an active worker in 
charity organization, and as an exegetical scholar, he has made himself 
prominent. His book is the ripest product of all these advantages, and 
it is by far the best on this subject which has yet appeared. It is the 
sanest and yet most sympathetic book on the whole subject of the Gospels 
and social welfare that we have seen. He has read widely in different 
schools of interpreters, and states clearly and fully the attitude of diver- 
gent types of reformers who have tried to find warrant in Christ’s teach- 
ings for their positions. His processes of investigation and his well- 
balanced judgments make clear what Jesus does not teach as well as what 
he does, and his masterly analysis of Christ’s method in the earlier chap- 
ters prepares us for the specific discussions which follow. Dr. Peabody 
discusses in his first chapter with great breadth the prominence of social 
interest to-day, its ethical quality and yet its break in many quarters from 
religion; and then enlarges upon the suggested modern impulse: the re- 
turn to so-called early church communism, the way of Christian philan- 
thropy, the way of the criticgl prophets like Carlyle and Ruskin, the way 
of Christian opportunism as-illustrated in Kingsley and his followers, the 
method of political Christian socialism of Von Ketteler, Victor Huber, and 
Pastor Stécker. Hé shows the trend of thought from the appearance of 
“Ecce Homo” in 1867 to emphasize the imitation of Christ above the 
religious emphasis of his person, and shows in what illogical and negative 
extremes as well as in what fruitful and healthy reactions this contention 
has issued. 

In his discussion of Christ’s social principles, he starts with the posi- 
tion that ‘“ The supreme concern of Jesus throughout his ministry was not 
the reorganization of human society, but the disclosure to the human soul 
of its relation to God. Jesus was, first of all, not a reformer, but a re 
vealer. His mission was religious. The Gospel is not one of social im- 
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provement primarily, but one of spiritual redemption. To reconstruct 
the Gospels so as to make them primarily a program of social reform 
is to mistake the by-product for the end specifically sought, and, in the 
desire to find a place for Jesus within the modern age, to forfeit that which 
gives him his place in all ages.” To this first principle he adds a second, 
the occasionalism of Christ’s teaching. Jesus speaks chiefly of God, and 
speaks chiefly to the individual. It is these two qualities in Jesus’ method 
which give him his social wisdom and his social power as he presented to 
the world a social ideal in his kingdom. Dr. Peabody then finds three 
social principles in Christ’s teaching, “ The view from above, the approach 
from within, and the movement towards a spiritual end: wisdom, person- 
ality, idealism; a social horizon, a social power, a social aim.” 

The author then contends with great force that these three things are 
peculiarly needed to-day, and this age, after trying to solve its problems 
without Christ, or by distorting Christ, is ready to take Christ as he is, 
with his religious dynamics and social spheres of duty. 

The chapters which follow are on The Family, The Rich, The Care of 
the Poor, The Industrial Order, with a closing chapter on The Correlation 
of the Social Factors, in which the dynamic power of Christian living 
and the agency of the church in quickening the social conscience are dis- 
cussed. It is impossible to reproduce the author’s position, but his guid- 
ing principles already stated indicate the good judgment and purity of the 
views he must have on these topics. We know of no chapter anywhere on 
the Family which opens the whole subject better, and Dr. Peabody’s 
strict views upon- Divorce, on both exegetical and social grounds, are full 
of meaning in our day, coming from one who accepts Christ’s teaching 
from intellectual and spiritual loyalty and not merely because of church 
canons. A minister having in hand this book and Shailer Mathews’ “ The 
Social Teaching of Jesus,” ought not to go far astray in apprehending 
how to preach on vital social problems, without throwing away his 
theology or merely relying upon his political economy for the letter and 
spirit of his message. Incidentally it should be said that the references 
in this book to the author’s reading constitute a very choice and com- 
plete bibliography. It is a pity they were not arranged into a topical 


appendix at the end of the book. (Macmillan, pp. 374. $1.50.) 
: A. R. M. 


The relation of science and revelation seems never to succeed in attain- 
ing satisfactory statement. Here is now a book from Dr. Hillis, em- 
bodying his most ambitious and painstaking effort to set in the midst of 
Modern Life, with its splendid consciousness of mighty achievements of 
knowledge, the Influence of Christ. Its fifteen chapters group rather 
loosely about the title of the entire work. There are essays upon the in- 
fluence of Christ in Civilization, the Realm of Intellect, the Realm of Ideal 
Character, and upon his Simplicity and Breadth as a Religious Teacher. 
But these make up barely half the book. Separate essays discuss also 
New Problems of the Pulpit, Nature’s Concealments and Disclosures, Old 
and New Conceptions of God, Evolution and Christianity, Evolution and 
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the New View of the Bible, Evolution and Future Punishment, Skepti- 
cism and Faith, and the Higher Nature of Man as a Revelation of God. 

The writer manifestly feels himself to be an exponent and defender 
of new views of God, Man, Sin, Providence, Scripture, Ethics, and the 
Future Life. He writes with notable force of expression and with 
striking exuberance of illustrative allusion. He is evidently a busy reader 
in many fields of literature, with a retentive mind. The writing and think- 
ing are of a style most fit for very rapid reading, the grade and type of 
effort not being such as to invite or reward close scrutiny. It has the 
quality of spoken address. The message is always very simple. The 
sentence is short. There is rhetorical color of every hue. Indeed, the 
whole effect is of one striving to state as though it were new and fresh 
a message which, although it is yet by no means old, is fast becoming 
devitalized and stale. A reader is repeatedly reminded of similar writings 
by Canon Farrar. There is the same onesidedness of affirmation, the 
same inadequate logic, the same low estimate of the Old Testament, the 
same loose use of theory in a message professing to be spoken as eternal 
and oracular truth, the same excess of impatience with men of other mind, 
and the same inevitable suggestion of unreality. Of all these features 
perhaps the most hurtful is the haste to stamp with the final validity of re- 
ligious infallibility certain conjectures of scientific men to which sober 
scientists themselves attribute only a theoretic force. It is amazing, the 
jaunty assurance with which such writers bandy about the conscience of 
man. And then the violent distortions of history. It is really incredible. 
But let any one read pp. 240 ff., and 289 ff., and learn about Moses, “a 
moutitain-peaked man of mentality all compact,” “the greatest intellect 
our world has ever known,” finding himself “in that rude age” “at 
the head of a horde of slaves and savages” who “knew not what right 
and wrong were,” men whom “ it was useless to tell it was wrong to kill, 
steal, and lie”; but publishing * principles and Ten Commandments” 
which “every legal code and constitution to-day simply repeats.” Had 
we not endured just such teaching so long, we should call it insufferable. 
But we cannot help wondering if our author does soberly subscribe to his 
own published teaching. Does he indeed suppose that such averments 
do accomplish an open-eyed agreement between history and revealed truth, 
between reason and faith? 

Still, many pages in the beok are surpassingly fine, though one some- 
times wearies of repetitiousness of eulogy. Such are nearly all the studies 
of the influence of Christ. They do display, and they may impart, a splen- 


did enthusiasm of faith and loyal love. (Macmillan, pp. xiv, 416. $1.50.) 
C..8.°Rs 


Dr. J. F. Bingham’s second edition of Christian Marriage is a book of 
much merit. Its chief value for the scholar lies in the fact that we have 
here collected the texts of marriage services in the Church of England, 
the Roman Church, the Greek Church, and the Jewish church. The his- 
torical development of these rites, the commentary upon the significance 
of exponent parts of the service, and the discussion of disputed points both 
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in history and ceremony entitle the book to a distinctive place. It will be 
granted an undisputed pre-eminence among books in English, available 
for a minute study of the ritual of marriage. The foot notes and appendix 
show wide reading. “ Whispers for the wedding night” and ‘“ Concern- 
ing the duty and the blessings of parentage”’ may give a certain popular 
value to the book, but they are not of enough value or originality to 
’ warrant their intrusion into a scholarly treatise. We can see no warrant 
for the fling at President Woolsey because he wrote a valuable treatise 
on divorce. The author prides himself upon the fact that he has hardly 
mentioned in his book the word “ divorce,” as if there were any merit in 
ignoring even a word, which suggests the possible breaking of the bond. 
While agreeing essentially with the author’s high, almost sacramentarian 
view of marriage, we think the book would have had increased scholarly 
worth and practical value if he had caught some of the spirit of President 
Woolsey’s courage in facing a foe to the marriage tie, and bringing 
out the facts, up, to date, which are threatening the home. 

But the book as it stands is a fine monograph upon this important 
subject. There is no other book to fill its place, so far as we know, and 


it well deserves its distinctive place. (E. P. Dutton, pp. 341. $2.00.) 
A. R. M. 


A little handbook upon Angels is not out of place. The Westminster 
Press has just published such a help from the hand of Dr. R. M. Patterson. 
It is simply and strictly Biblical, arranging the material rather diffusely 
and with some undue repetition into fourteen chapters. The style is 
mostly a straightforward, objective presentation, with very little discus- 
sion. It is thus exhaustive and modest. (Philadelphia, pp. 133. 75 cts.) 


The twenty-sixth series of Sermons by the Monday Club on the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lessons is at hand. The publication of these 
sermons for so many years is sufficient evidence of the place they have 
won in the esteem of their public. It is always an easy as well as an un- 
gracious task to detect flaws in a volume necessarily and purposely so 
diverse in its contents as this. But the most prejudiced, viewing it most 
strictly from his own standpoint, must assert that the good things in it 
greatly outnumber those that are not so good. It will prove to be help- 
ful and stimulating in the same way that its predecessors have. The gen- 
eral index to the twenty-six volumes makes available for ready reference 
an immense amount of valuable homiletical and pedagogical material. 
(Pilgrim Press, pp. gor. $1.25.) 


Professor Henry C. King has reprinted by request two sermons in a 
small book entitled The Appeal of the Child. The first sermon is on “ Rev- 
erence for Childhood,” and the second on ‘ The Divine Training for 
Child-Ministry.” Reverence for the child is quickened by his qualities, 
his person, and his worth. His qualities are susceptibility and trust, re- 
sulting in teachableness, belief in love, and hope ‘His person inspires 
loyalty, sympathy, and consideration. 


FEBRUARY — 5 
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The training for ministry to the child involves an apprehension of 
Christ’s revelation about childhood, and the indications in life of the 
child’s nature and potentialities. These sermons are very simple, clear, 
and sympathetic, full of rich thought and helpful teaching. The second 
sermon especially contains very valuable material pedagogically for : 
teachers and parents in this day, when revived interest is manifested in 
the problems of child-study. The sermons have great beauty of style, 
and the cogency of the argument is not weakened by the tender sentiment 
which pervades them. The addresses were suggested by the occasion of 
graduating ceremonies before the Oberlin Kindergarten Training School. 
(Oberlin, Luther Day Harkness, pp. 76. 25 cts.) A. R. M. 


Much emphasis is placed upon the minister’s responsibility in the suc- 
cess of church work. Comparatively. little has been dssigned to the 
Church Folks, a term used as title to a book just published. The author, 
“Tan Maclaren,” has shown us in “ The Bonnie Brier Bush” how keenly 
he studied human nature in a parish. We expect something racy and 
trenchant when we open this study of church life, and we are not disap- 
pointed. True, we miss the humor of the novelist dealing sympathetically 
with personalities, but we find here the crude material, out of which the 
man of earnestness and humor blended made his inimitable pictures. 
Like Dr. Jefferson of the Broadway Tabernacle, Dr. Watson has some 
things to say to the layman. He intimates that the pew has a good deal 
to do with the making or unmaking of the pulpit. Homiletic teaching in 
the Seminary may do something toward making a sermon, but it is the 
people who are “ to make the most of a sermon.” We try to teach young 
ministers how to use the forces of the ¢ongregation. Dr. Watson wishes 
to tell our “ church folks ” “ how to make the most of your minister.” He 
takes up some problems not generally down in lectures on pastoral care, 
problems which the pastor stumbles upon in his earliest years, such as the 
“ Mutineer in the Church,” “ The Candy-pull System of Church Enter- 
tainments,” “The Organ and the Music,” “The Genteel Tramp.” He 
discusses with keen irony the question whether the “ old minister ” should 
be shot? Who has not met the prevalent notion among people who work 
with their hands that the minister is an idler because he has “ only to get 
up two sermons a week,” and that he does not need a vacation. Let them 
read Ian Maclaren’s chapters. The book is replete with illustrations along 
the humble lines of church success and failure, and we are under an obliga- 
tion to Dr. Watson for calling attention to some things which needed 
emphasis. (Doubleday, Page & Co., pp. 206. $1.25.) A. R. M. 


We earnestly recommend all our pastors to see the pamphlet upon 
The Boy Problem, by Rev. W. B. Forbush, pastor of the Winthrop Con- 
gregational Church in Charlestown, Mass. It is brief, but packed. It 
is a product of study and of experience. The author may be fairly called 
an expert. He has done work with boys “ hardly less than epoch-mak- 
ing.” So says Dr. G. Stanley Hall. This pamphlet comes near to being 
a digest of literature and experience in the matter of boys’ clubs. It is 
a study born in the heart and toil of a Christian pastor, and so is bound 
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to find sympathetic response with every Gospel worker. There is a 
sober-minded critique of various methods of boy culture —the secular 
school, the Sunday-school, the Y. M. C. A., the Endeavor Society, the 
Junior Endeavor, and various boys’ clubs. The estimate of the Sunday- 
school we wish everybody might read. It is the very echo of our own 
most sober and enthusiastic belief. As was, perhaps, unavoidable, there 
is the employment of statistics based upon children’s answers to question 
lists, though this amazing method figures very subordinately in this 
essay, as any thoughtful mind will be glad to know. But conclusions drawn 
from such sources do have dominant place. It is perhaps inevitable, we 
repeat. Such methods are the vogue, despite the contrast between the 
‘inherent meagerness and fallibility of the sources and the infallibility and 
universality that are attributed to the inferential results. It is a comfort 
to feel that prolonged prosecution of the study will yield correctives con- 
tinually. With all our soul we urge our young pastors to give their best 
attention and endeavor to this most significant theme. (Albany, N. Y., 
The Sabbath Literature Company, 1901, pp. 40. 25 cts.) Ci S28: 


The importance of the little booklet entitled The Way the Preachers 
Pray is not to be measured by its modest size. It is the result of a unique 
effort. A Minneapolis publisher, believing that “‘ public prayers are public 
utterances,” “ often influence the mind of the worshiper,” and “ reveal the 
mind and heart of the preacher,” had ten actual prayers stenographically 
reported in six different cities in churches of seven denominations, and 


then submitted them for comment to a well-known minister. The editor 
did not know whence any of the materials came, and neither his name nor 
that of any of those reported is given. The editor presents his general 
thoughts in an introduction and appends some critical notes to each of 
the prayers. 

The introduction addresses itself chiefly to the prevalent notion that 
prayer is above all a means of getting something, which it deftly shows 
to be an imperfect and sometimes injurious notion. It pleads for em- 
phasis on prayer as a means to spiritual exaltation, sensitiveness, aspira- 
tion, vision. It is possible that it does not say quite all that ought to be 
said, but what it does say is so crisply put, so devoutly conceived, and so 
warmly felt that it touches and enlightens the reader’s soul. The em- 
phasis here falls upon the spirit of prayer as distinct from either its 
logical or its rhetorical form. 

The running comments are chiefly devoted to form. They are gen- 
erous and sympathetic, though occasionally sharply critical. As far as 
they go, they are excellent. The main defect here, as in the introduction, 
is in breadth and depth of analysis. We believe that the whole dis- 
cussion would have been made far more suggestive if it had definitely 
recognized the several mental attitudes that constitute the complex act 
called worship and had worked them out in detail in their relations. 
Probably, however, that would have carried the whole beyond the limits 
originally intended. 

The prayers themselves are extraordinarily interesting. Without ex- 
ception they show points of great excellence, especially in simplicity, 
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warmth, and evangelical feeling. The absence of didacticism and of over- 
analytic or argumentative features, the fresh, terse forms of expression, the 
genial, sympathetic sweep of thought, the catholic spirit, and the over- 
flowing Christian love — these characteristics pervade them. They imply 
a most admirable tone of spirituality, even though, perhaps, they do not 
all show as variedea scope of devotion as might be called ideal. As to 
form, the editor is right in rebuking verbosity and looseness of structure 
in some instances, and in valuing highly progressiveness and clarity. On 
the whole, they are so good that objection is disarmed, though we miss 
one or two kinds of excellence that are not to be ignored, especially those 
that flow from an ideality fully nurtured by abundant study and saturated 
with a knowledge of the history of public prayer. Yet, as they stand, they 


are highly suggestive. (Wm. G. Smith & Co., pp. 103. 25, 50, and 75 cts.) 
W. S. P. 


At a time when there is great interest in our churches on the subject of 
religious instruction, a timely volume appears entitled Principles of Re- 
ligious Education, a course of lectures delivered under the auspices of the 
Sunday-school Commission of the diocese of New York. They were 
given in St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York city. The book is notable 
for the eminence of the speakers, and the great value of the discussions. 
No better commendation of the book can be rendered than by enumerat- 
ing the lecturers: Bishop Doane, Dean Hodges, Professor Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia, Professor De Garmo of Cornell, Rev. Pascal 
Harrower, chairman of the S. S. Commission, Dr. Hervey, President G. 
Stanley Hall of Clark University, Professor McMurray of Columbia, Pro- 
fessor Kent of Brown, and Professor Moulton of Chicago. Every one 
of these men is an authority in his specialty, and the result is a book of 
great value. One can find, by careful work upon bibliographies, valuable 
but brief reference to religious instruction; but apart from special works 
on Catechetics, of comparatively little value, we know of no modern 
book where we can find so much of practical value in convenient compass. 
Excellent monographs upon the Sunday-school, like those of Schauffler, 
Trumbull, Foster, and others, fill an important field; but this book is based 
upon the idea that the Sunday-school itself needs reforming, and that new 
principles based upon more systematic and scientific foundations should 
be applied to Sunday-school work. 

Dr. Butler shows clearly from a historical survey and from a fair 
critique of present conditions the relation of the church to the com- 
munity under our democratic system of education. He shows to what 
an extreme the secularization of education has gone, and how little 
fundamental educational work the church is doing. Professor De Garmo’s 
paper on religious instruction in England, France, Germany, and the 
United States is very illuminating. We have been looking for years for 
just such a chapter. Every one wants to know what Dr, Stanley Hall 
will say on religious instruction in view of his radical conclusions result- 
ing from child-study. Here is a chapter by him, not so fully developed 
as we could wish, but representing his most conservative contribution 
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to the problem, far less sweeping than some opinions attributed to him. 
The * Content of Religious Instruction ” and ** The Sunday-school Course 
of Study ” are discussed by Dean Hodges and Mr. Harrower, and outline 
courses of instruction are given of much value. Three special topics, 
Biblical Biography, Geography, and Literature, are discussed by Pro- 
fessors McMurray, Kent, and Moulton, with special reference to methods 
of teaching in these specialties. 

These lectures have a primary reference in many cases to the Episcopal 
churches. Generally speaking, it is probably true that the ordinary Sun- 
day-school has not been so fully developed in the Episcopal churches as 
in some others. They have the advantage, therefore, in not having to 
overcome so much in the process of reform. They also have the con- 
servative force of a church catechism and a church year to regiment their 
rearrangements. This new movement in the Episcopal church is under 
the impulse of Bishop Potter. We hope all our churches will follow in 
his lead in this as in other reforms of which he is the honored captain. 
(Longmans, pp.°288. $1.25.) A. R. M. 


We have no doubt that the Manual of Family Worship recently com- 
piled by Dr. J. S. Mills, aided by J. H. Ruebush as musical editor, will 
prove highly serviceable in many homes. It contains a sensible essay on 
the Christian Family, about a dozen poems of unostentatious quality on 
Home Life, one’ hundred and seventy Scripture readings, judiciously 
selected, arranged, and printed, almost two hundred hymns and tunes, 
chosen with an eye to general practicality, and between forty and fifty 
short prayers, intended to be used as suggestions rather than as actual 
formulae. Full indexes are appended. The collection shows at every 
point much practical good sense and a healthy spiritual earnestness. 
(United Brethren Publ. House, Dayton, O., pp. 489. $1.25.) 


Whatever one may think of the philosophical or theological inferences 
of those who are specially interested in tracing the similarities and identi- 
ties between the leading religions of the world, he can hardly fail to be 
thrilled and uplifted by seriously contemplating the literary parallels that 
may be drawn between the writings which each of them holds to be sacred 
scripture, whether didactic or devotional. The handy manual recently 
issued by a committee of a private association that calls itself the New 
York State Conference of Religion, is .an interesting fruit of this com- 
parative religious study. Its title is 4 Book of Common Worship. It con- 
sists of three divisions: Scripture Readings, drawn from the Bible and 
also from ethnic sacred books (Hindoo, Persian, Chinese, Buddhist, Greek, 
Roman, Mohammedan); Prayers, taken from prayer-books of every sort, 
or extracted from personal writings; and Hymns, from similarly various 
sources, mostly very recent. The compilers are R. Heber Newton, an 
Episcopalian, Gustav Gottheil, a Hebrew, and Thomas R. Slicer, who 
Tepresents, we suppose, the movement for “ Ethical Culture.” In each 
division the editors have sought to group the materials selected under 
three heads: Universality in Religion, Ethical and Spiritual Religion 
(the more personal side), and Religion in Society and the State (the side 
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of social duty). The selections in each group are made with notable 
taste, a generous catholicity, and with but slight omissions, which are 
indicated. An index gives the source of each. 

We are not disposed to detect in this collection a polemic purpose, or 
even to object to the leveling assumption that places the Bible side by’ 
side with other sacred books. We do not resent the elimination of all 
reference to Christ as God manifest in the flesh or to his atoning work. 
If the Bible is unique among the world’s sacred literatures, it can be 
trusted to maintain itself in every association, and if salvation from sin 
is, as we think, the supreme religious need of mankind, the means of 
grace must, sooher or later, find place in all devout thinking. It would be 
easy to indicate what we feel to be the inevitable deficiency of this new 
prayer-book. But, in view of the earnestness and the modesty with which 
it is put forth for a special use among a limited class of ‘‘ searchers after 
God,” such criticism would be ungenerous. (Putnam, pp. 418. $1.25 net.) 

W. S. P. 


American church musicians are constantly producing works of vary- 
ing dimensions that have no little real merit. Most of these are published 
separately. But we are glad to note the appearance of Schmidt's Choir 
Collection, in which over thirty, more or less, favorite anthems, hymns, 
and responses are gathered together in convenient form. The editor, 
Mr. P. A. Schnecker, has shown wisdom and taste in his selections 
throughout. (A. P. Schmidt, Boston, pp. 158. $1.00.) 


It is wholly impossible to keep up with the stream of ephemeral hymn- 
books of the ‘‘ Gospel Hymns” type that pours forth from various pub- 
lishing houses. Two of these have lately come to our table: Gospel Praises, 
No. 2, edited by Kirkpatrick and Gilmour, and The Service of Praise, by 
J. L. Hall, I. H. Mack, and C. A. Miles. The former is intended chiefly 
for evangelistic meetings, the latter for Sunday-schools, though they have 
many qualities in common. The hymns are mostly of the well-known 
sentimental kind that touches many hearts without requiring any intel- 
lectual attention, and the tunes are usually of the same sort. The second 
of these books is of a higher grade than the first, but both of them, in spite 
of an excellent intention, belong to a class which ought not to be used 
outside of special conditions, and which must always be of doubtful value. 
(Hall-Mack Co., Phila., pp. 224 and 208. 30 cts. each.) 


The history of hymnody is not without its eccentric curiosities. Dr. 
Paul Carus’ Sacred Tunes for the Consecration of Life; Hymns of the Religion 
of Science, apparently belongs here. It consists of a long preface defining 
the ‘‘ Religion of Science” in various ways — for instance, as “ the ple- 
roma of the problems of to-day’; fourteen hymns, set to a singular selec- 
tion of tunes, mostly well known, from all kinds of sources; and a series 
of notes on both music and words. The verses range from considerable 
elevation to mere trash, with an intermingling of the two at some points 
that staggers the critic. (Open Court Publ. Co., pp. 48. 50 cts.) 
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Dr. W. A. Bartlett’s hearers must certainly have enjoyed the crisp, 
fresh, vivacious descriptions which he gave to them of his impressions 
gathered in a rapid journey in Europe during the past summer. He has 
done well to put them forth in a little volume under the title, Ober 
Ammergau and other Places. The reader of these unhackneyed sketches 
is taken in rapid succession to Westminster Abbey, to St. Paul’s and to 
Dr. Parker’s City Temple in London, to Windsor Castle, up the Rhine, 
among the Swiss mountains, to the Passion Play, and finally to Paris. 
Dr. Bartlett has made his volume in no sense a guide-book to these well- 
known scenes, but has wisely chosen rather to record the impressions 
which they wrought upon a wide-awake, enthusiastic American traveler. 
The result is more than usually successful. (G. C. Prince & Son, Lowell, 
Mass., pp. 103. 75 cts.) W. W. 


We hear much about the problem of the city church. At the same 
time we are startled by the reports of decline in the religious life of the 
country districts. Constructive work to meet new exigencies in city 
problems. has been emphasized in the institutional church movement. 
Littlesis known about a similar work in remote districts. Few books are 
to be found on the country church — occasional articles in magazines are 
encountered. We therefore welcome this little book, Institutional Work of 
the Country Church, compiled by Rev. Charles E. Hayward, and published 
in Burlington. Most of the papers are written by Vermont ministers, 
and the methods suggested have been exploited in that state. ; 

It is a significant work in calling our attention to the fact that our 
country ministers are studying this difficult problem, and that so much 
has been accomplished in a quiet way for the betterment of methods in 
the rural communities. There is too much in this little book to epitomize 
concretely the suggestions, but we would commend the volume to the 
careful consideration of country pastors wishing to know what has been 
done by some of their brethren in religious instruction by the Sunday 
Evening Club, The Church Paper, The Home Department of the Sunday- 
school, Reading Rooms, Out-district Work, Sociological Courses, etc. It 
is not necessary to agree with every suggestion of this book, nor to sub- 
scribe to all of the methods employed, while giving hearty welcome to 
this contribution, and hoping that it is the harbinger of other books of 
this class. (Burlington Free Press Ass’n, pp. 149. 50 cts.) A. R. M. 


We are glad to note that the interest in Dr. Dodge’s remarkable poem, 
Christus Victor, has justified the issue of a second, slightly emended, edi- 
tion in the same attractive form as before. (Putnam, pp. 186. $1.25.) 

* 


Our Presbyterian brethren issue a Hand-book for 1901 similar to ours 
in general scope, and also a special Christian Endeavor Manual, the latter 
edited by Wm. T. Ellis. We think that the publishers of our “ Hand- 
book” might imitate with profit one or two features from the first of 
these, notably the full presentation of certain facts about our Theological 
Seminaries. The Endeavor Manual is also worth imitating, unless, per- 
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haps, it might as well be used in our churches just as it stands, since 
we cannot find anything in it subversive of the sternest Congregational 
principles. (Pres. Board of Publication, pp. 77 and 109. 5 cts. and Io cts.) 


On the basis of hints contained in Paul’s letters to the churches of 
Asia Minor, particularly the Epistle to Philemon, Charles Edward Corwin 
has attempted to construct his novel Onesimus. He has succeeded in giv- 
ing us a very pretty and interesting tale. The book is somewhat tame 
when compared with “ Quo Vadis” or “ Ben Hur”; nevertheless, it will 
serve as a real help to one who desires an insight into the actual ex- 
periences of the great Apostle. Onesimus does not figure so promi- 
nently in the book as might be expected from the title. Other characters 
named in Paul’s letters seem to have been more attractive to the author. 
The book is fairly accurate, as a rule, in its archeological references, but 
there is surely a slip on page 200, where Paul is represented as making 


the sign of the cross over the newly baptized. (Revell, pp. 332. $1.25.) 
E. E. N. 





Alumni News 


Alumni Pews. 


The Recorp well be especially pleased to receive from the Alumni 
copies of year-books, manuals, church papers, or other publications 
they may issue, as well as personal information respecting special 
phases of their work. 


Calvin Terry, who died Dec. 9 at the city hospital in Quincy, Mass., 
after a paralytic stroke, was born in Enfield, Conn., Feb. 3, 1817, graduated 
at Amherst College, 1840, and at the Theological Institute of Connecticut 
in 1843. He was ordained at Griswold, Conn., Dec. 26, 1846, after supply- 
ing several churches, and was installed at Pilgrim Church, North. Wey- 
mouth, Mass., in May, 1852. He acted as pastor of North Parish Church, 
Haverhill, Mass., six years, from Sept., 1869, and was afterwards superin- 
tendent of schools in Weymouth. He married Miss Mary E. Brooks, 
at Salem, Mass., Feb. 26, 1846. He published, among other things, a 
commentary on Genesis. Mr. Terry was a warm friend of Hartford 
Seminary, and was almost always present at its anniversary exercises 
up to the time when the infirmities of age prevented. Positive in his 
convictions and a ready speaker, his voice was often heard at the alumni 
meetings, giving utterance to his views as to the conduct of the Seminary. 
To such friends, who believed in and worked and prayed for the institu- 
tion during its dark days, it owes a large debt of gratitude. 


Information has been received of the death, in the summer of 1900, 
of Samuel H. Galpin. He was born at Wethersfield, Conn., Oct. 18, 1812; 
graduated at Yale College, 1835, and at the Theological Institute of Con- 
necticut in 1844. He taught at Lexington, Ky., till 1853, and engaged in 
railroad business till 1864, after which time he was for many years clerk 
in the fifth auditor’s office of the Treasury Department at Washington. 
He married Miss Marianne Perrin at East Windsor Hill, Conn., Nov. 28, 
1844. One son, Samuel A. Galpin, the well-known business man of New 
Haven, survives him. Mr. Galpin was a man of strict integrity and has 
left an honorable record. 


Thomas C. P. Hyde, who died in Andover, Conn., Oct. 26, was born at 
Bolton, in the same state, Oct. 28, 1825, graduated at Williams College, 
1848; studied one year at Andover, and graduated at the Theological 
Institute of Connecticut in 1853. He was principal of the academy at 
Spencertown, N. Y., 1853-56, and preached at the same time in the vicinity. 
He preached for several churches in Connecticut, New York, Michigan, 
and Kansas from 1856 to 1859. The hardships which he encountered 
in Kansas impaired his health and he returned to Andover, Conn., in 
1859, where he had married, in 1857, Miss Charlotte E. Burnap, who, with 
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a son and daughter, survives him. In 1852 he edited a revised edition of 
“Village Hymns.” His last years were full of usefulness, and his release 
from suffering was sudden, as, seated with his family, he quietly fell asleep. 


Samuel B. Forbes, ’57, has been supplying the church in South Man- 
chester, Conn, 


George Curtiss, 63, of Minneapolis, Minn., has had the charge of the 
church in Kent, Conn., during the absence of the pastor, his son-in-law, 
Herbert K. Job, ’or. 


Azel W. Hazen, ’68, read a paper on Home Religion at the November 
meeting of the Connecticut State Conference at Meriden. a 


S. Sherberne Mathews, ’71, of Danielson, Conn., receives an increase 
in salary of $100 the coming year. 


Edward S. Hume, ’75, who had been in this country since June, for 
the benefit of his health, sailed for Bombay, India, to resume work on 
his mission field. Before leaving New Haven he had placed to his credit, 
for the building of a church edifice in Bombay, the sum of $10,000, by an 
individual who had become interested in his work. 


First Church, Holyoke, Mass., George W. Winch, ’75, pastor, has 
voted to make its pews free. 

Franklin S. Hatch, ’76, was dismissed, Dec. 5, from his pastorate in 
Monson, Mass., after a successful service there of thirteen years. He 
sails for India in February, to become secretary of the India, Burmah, 
and Ceylon Christian. Endeavor Union, with headquarters at Calcutta. 
His work will bring him into helpful relations with the young Christians 
of those lands and will be of great service to the missionaries, who will 
give him a cordial welcome. He leaves his family for the present in this 
country. 


Charles B. Strong, ’76, pastor of the church in Harwinton, Conn., is 
holding a series of singing schools at Burlington and in his own church. 


Clarence H. Barber, ’80, has been elected chaplain of the Connecticut 
Senate for the session of 1901: His church in North Manchester cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary on the evening of Jan. 8. 


Dwight M. Pratt, ’80, and his wife were given a reception by the Wal- 
nut Hills Church, O., of which he is pastor, on Oct. 11, the eighteenth 
anniversary of their marriage. 


George E. Taylor, ’80, lately field agent of Doane College, has: ac- 
cepted the pastorate of the church in Pierce, Neb. 


Arthur L. Gillett, ’83; gave an address, Nov. 3, before the Triennial 
Council of Y. M. C. A.’s in Theological Seminaries, on How to Interest 
the Whole Student Body in Missions. In the deep bereavement which has 
befallen Prof. Gillett in the death of Mrs. Gillett, which occurred on Jan. 
15, he and his family will have the heartfelt sympathy of the entire body 
of the alumni, not a few of whom were greatly indebted to her for the 
gracious courtesies extended to them during their residence in Hartford. 
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Charles S. Nash, ’83, read ‘a paper before the General Association of 
California, Oct. 9-11,-on The Church’s Adjustment to Changed Con- 
ditions of Religious Thought. 


George H. Hubbard, ’84, has resigned the pastorate of the church in 
Enfield, Mass., the resignation to take effect April 1, Igor. 


George B. Hatch, ’85, of Berkeley, Cal., took the first prize of $150 
which was offered by a friend of the American Board for the best essay 
on some foreign missionary theme. 


Williaf’ W. Scudder, ’85, Alameda, Cal., declines call to superin- 
tendency of the Home Missionary Society in Washington. 


Edwin H. Byington, ’87, was installed in November as pastor of Dane 
Street Church, Beverly, Mass. Parts in the service were taken by Henry 
A. Bridgman, ’87, and Edward F. Sanderson, ’go0. 


Williston Walker, ’87, gave an address before the Worcester, Mass., 
Congregational Club, at their Forefathers’ Meeting in December, on “A 
Century of Congregationalism.” e 


Charles F. Weeden, ’87, was dismissed, Dec. 10, from the pastorate of 
the church in Norwood, Mass., after a service of eight years, during 
which time 104 were added to the church. The benevolences also in- 
creased, and $10,000 were paid towards the debt of the church. He be- 
comes pastor of Central Church, Lynn, Mass. 


Allen Hastings, ’89, pastor of the church in Ontario, Cal., has been 
granted an extra vacation of five months, owing to ill health, and his 
place is being filled by John Barstow, ’87, who is in California to com- 
plete the restoration of his health. 


During the five years’ pastorate of Edwin N. Hardy, ’90, of Bethany 
Church, Quincy, Mass., 140 members have been received, forty per cent. 
of whom were men. 

Richard Wright, ’90, was one of the appointed speakers at the recent 
meeting of the Connecticut State Conference, his subject being Rural 
Evangelization. Mr. Wright was married, Oct. 9, 1900, to Miss Emelie 
Goodman of Hartford. 

The members of Second Church, Danbury, Conn., Frederick-M. Hol- 
lister, ’91, pastor, are grouped in companies of ten for financial, social, 
and spiritual work, an arrangement that is advantageous to the interests 
of the church. 

Stephen G. Barnes, ’92, of Longmeadow, Mass., accepts a call to the 
pastorate of Union Church, Nashville, Tenn., and headship of the theo- 
logical department of Fisk, University. 

Laura H. Wild, ’96, secretary of the Y. W. C. A. of Toledo, O., has 
been licensed to preach by the Toledo Association. 

Edwin W. Bishop, ’97, was installed, Nov. 13, as pastor of South 
Church, Concord, N. H. 
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The church in Appleton, Wis., Fred T: Rouse, ’97, pastor, celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary Dec. 16-20. A gain has been made from the seven 
members of 1850 to the present membership of 7o0. 


James B. Sargent, ’97, resigned his pastorate in Hampden, Mass., Dec. 
-16, to accept a call to Thorndike in the same state. 


William B. Tuthill, 97, was installed over the church in East Hartford, 
Conn., Nov. 7. The sermon was preached by Prof. Jacobus and other 
parts were taken by Clarence H. Barber, ’80, and Edward E. Nourse, ’o1. 


West Church, Portland, Me., John R. Boardman, ’98, pastor, devoted 
an entire week early in November to Rally Services, each day being 
assigned to some special feature of church work or life, or to some par- 
ticular class of workers. The week was a very helpful one to the church. 


William W. Bolt, ’98, has been warmly welcomed to his new field in 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Vernon H. Deming, ’98, was installed, Oct. 3, as pastor of Grace 
Church, North Wilbraham, Mass. The sermon was preached by Prof. 
Jacobus, and other parts were taken by George W.* Winch, ’75; Franklin 
S. Hatch, ’76; Nicholas Vander Pyle, ’93; and George W. Fiske, ’98. 


Stanley A. Chase, ’99, has concluded his work with the church on 
Mackinac Island, Mich. 

Philip W. Yarrow, ’99, pastor in Montevideo, Minn., was married, Aug. 
8, 1900, in Lawrence, Mass., to Miss Georgiana Robinson. : 


Alfred H. Birch, 1900, is supplying the pulpit of the M. E. Church in 
Bantam, Conn. 


Edmund A. Burnham, 1900, was ordained and installed, Nov. 25, over 
the church in Stafford Springs, Conn. Parts were taken by Profs. Mer- 
riam and Paton, F. S. Hatch, ’76, and E. W. Bishop, ’97. The call was 
given to Mr. Burnham on the very day that his predecessor, Mr. Bishop, 
preached his farewell sermon. 


Charles A. Downs, 1900, was ordained, Nov. 15, at Michigan City, 
North Dakota, where he has charge of the Congregational church. 
Charles A. Mack, ’84, took a part in the service. 


Paul D. Fairchild, 1900, has finished his work at Trinidad, Col. 


Albert S. Hawkes, 1900, was ordained, Oct. 17, in Edgewood Church, 
Providence, R. I. The sermon was preached by Prof. Mitchell, and a part 
in the service was taken by Winfield S. Hawkes, 68, the father of the 
candidate. Mr. Hawkes was married, Nov. 8, at Wilson Station, Wind- 
sor, Conn., to Mrs. Helen Wilson Morrison. 

Charles E. White, 1900, has been ordained in Wilder, Vt., having ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate there, and begun work. 

William H. Hotze, a former member of the class of 1901, was of- 
dained, Oct. 16, at Norway, Me., and has accepted a call to Gilead, Me. 
and Sherburne, N. H. 
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E. H. Smith of the Senior Class addressed the Connecticut State 
Christian Endeavor Convention at Meriden, October 6, upon the subject, 
Organization in Mission Work. Mr. Smith also took part later in the 
Missionary Committee Conference, which considered favorably the plan 
of seminary deputation work from Hartford and New Haven, under the 
auspices of the Christian Endeavor Societies of the state. 


There was a base ball game October 6 between the Juniors and a 
consolidated team composed of Middlers and Seniors, in which the 
Juniors were victorious. 


October 5 the Faculty tendered a reception to students of the Semi- 
nary and invited guests, in Case Mémorial Library. About four hundred 
invitations were issued, and there was a large response. A very enjoyable 
evening was passed by all. 


The Choral Union resumed its rehearsals of “‘ The Damnation of 
Faust’ Monday, October 8. It is now engaged in the preparation for 
the annual winter concert of “ The Erl-King’s Daughter.” Several of 
the students are members of the Union. 


Rev. James H. Roberts of Kalgan, North China, gave a very interest- 
ing account Thursday, October 18, of the escape of the Kalgan mission- 
aries through the Gobi desert and Siberia. Mr. Roberts was at Tung-cho 
the latter part of May attending a conference of the China Association. 
At that time the Chinese were making disturbances directed against the 
railroad, because its completion and operation had thrown many out of 
employment and destroyed the business of Tung-cho to a large extent. 
Many of the missionaries felt they were sitting upon a volcano which 
might destroy them at any time. From Tung-cho Mr. Roberts and 
others went to Pekin, from which the only escape was into the interior. 
In disguise the missionaries escaped to Kalgan. 

The native Christians were advised to. scatter, and so far as known 
they all escaped. The missionaries surrendered themselves to the officials 
to escape the mob which would give them no chance to rest; the govern- 
ment.was bitterly hostile to the foreigners, and sent them away toward 
the north under escort. Fifty miles northwest of Kalgan they provi- 
dentially found a caravan of camels gathered by the British consul at 
Shanghai for exploration of the country. With these and with supplies 
gathered by a return to Kalgan of two of the missionaries, the caravan 
started on its journey across the desert. As they were delayed through the 
loss of a camel, four missionaries, who had suffered severe ill treatment at 
the hands of the Chinese, were able to catch the fugitives. These new 
comers brought with them $700, which was fortunate for all. 
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The party suffered much during the trip through the desert from 
fatigue, thirst, and insects. They traveled day and night, covering usually” 
about forty miles in a day at a rate of two and a half miles an hour. The 
food supply was low, many of the party were sick, and there was con- 
stant danger that the animals would be stolen. After thirty-eight days 
of this severe traveling they reached Urga. During this time they had 
rested eight days, four of which were Sundays. From Urga they passed 
into Siberia, being kindly treated by the Russians, and furnished with 
a special train to St. Petersburg. 


At the students’ conference meeting October 23, E. E. S. Johnson of | 
the Middle Class delivered an address upon the life and work of Caspar 
Schwenckfeld, the reformer. 


The seminary was closed Wednesday, October 24, to give the students 
a chance to attend the annual meeting of the A. M. A. at Springfield, 
Mass. About seventeen students and six of the professors were in attend- 
ance on the meeting. 


Mr. Marsh, who is associated with Mr. Wishard in the forward move- 
ment of the American Board, met the students twice during the last term 
in conferences regarding deputation work during the Easter holidays, 
Several of the men will probably engage in this work. 


. There are two mission classes in the Seminary this year, in addition 
to the work of the Mission Course, studying denominational missions: 
one, the missions of the American Board, the other those of the Presby- 
terian Board. 


C. M. Woodman of the Middle Class and F. B. Hill of the Junior Class 
represented Hartford at the conference of the seminaries of this country 
at Allegheny, Pa. ‘ Prof. Gillett was one of the speakers at the conference. 


On November 7 Hamilton W. Mabie gave a very interesting 
address upon “ Literature as a Personal Resource,” before the Froebel 
Ciub of the city in the chapel. 


Dr. W. A. P. Martin, president of the Imperial University, Pekin, 
China, addressed the seminary Tuesday evening, November 13. 

In regard to the present condition of China Dr, Martin said that the 
persons of the ambassadors had always been sacred, and the attack upon 
them was against teaching and tradition, and was the result of a fanatic 
outbreak. It was really an attack upon the Tartars who are in power. 
The Chinese are not so good as formerly. Li Hung Chang is a bea 
statesman, but there are better men. 

Dr. Martin spoke of the capture of the Taku forts, their seaport 
the providential manner of their capture, and gave personal reminiscences 
of earlier attacks upon these forts by foreigners. The speaker praised 
very highly the work of the American soldiers in the march upon Pekin. 

In regard to the causes of the outbreak, Dr. Martin said that a re- 
action was required to account for so great a catastrophe. The young 
emperor saw the necessity of raising the people, so he introduced reforms. . 
But he went too fast. And some of the older men went to the Empress 
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Dowager, who was anxious for power, and asked her to take possession. 
She deposed the emperor and canceled the reforms except one: the new 
university, which was a favorite scheme of the Emperor’s and Li Hung 
Chang’s. 

The Boxers were not a special organization to drive out the foreigners, 
but they are at least a hundred years old, and have greatly troubled the 
officials. Their origin is obscure. They were lawless and hostile to 
government. The Germans seized a sea port, which’aroused the people in 
that province. The railroad further incensed the people because it crossed 
the cemeteries of their ancestors. The Boxers took advantage of this 
opportunity to further arouse the people against the foreigners. They 
claimed they had charms to protect them from bullets, and by means of 
trances, etc., they gained great influence over the people. The govern- 
ment really secretly encouraged the Boxers. The missionaries early 
warned the ministers of the impending trouble, but these warnings were 
disregarded. . 

Dr. Martin then gave a thrilling account of personal experiences in 
the siege of Pekin. In regard to the future he prophesied the opening of 
a new era for all enterprises by the expulsion of the darkness by the 
missionaries. 


Rey. E. S. Hume, ’75, of Bombay, India, spoke in the chapel Wednes- 
day evening, November 14, upon work in India, showing the lines of 
progress and indications favorable to future advance. 


Rev. C. S. Sanders, ’79, of Aintab, Turkey, addressed a missionary 
meeting of the Seminary upon the work in central Turkey, dwelling , 
largely upon the historical interest of that section. 


At the faculty conference held during the last term Professors Walker 
and Pratt spoke upon “ The Minister in Relation to Money Problems.” 


Mr. E. H. Smith of the Senior Class has received appointment as a 
missionary of the American Board. Mr. A. R. Kepler of the same class 
has received appointment under the Presbyterian Board. 


Messrs. Barker and Marsh have been supplying at Blue Hills during 
the past term, and Messrs. Dana and Ide have srpplied at Wilson’s. At 
the latter place a new chapel was recently dedicated, Prof. Jacobus preach- 
ing the sermon. 


The preaching appointments during the fall term have been as follows: 
Oct. 7, Ide at Blandford, Mass.; Snow at Danbury, Conn. Oct. 14, God- 
dard at Tolland, Conn.; Taisne at Torrington, Conn. Oct. 21, Thayer at 
Blue Hills, Hartford; Davis at Hampden, Mass.; Barker at Stafford 
Springs, Conn. Oct. 28, Snow at the Presbyterian Church, Hartford. 
Nov. 11, Austin at Hampden, Mass.; Smith at Wilson’s; Ide at Blue Hills, 
Hartford; Sargeant at Putney, Vt. Nov. 18, Bieler at Hampden, Mass.; 
Thayer at Franklin, Conn. Dec. 2, Bieler at Kent, Conn.; Austin at 
Coventry, Conn.; Snow at Presbyterian Church and Blue Hills, Hartford. 
Dec. 9, Davis at Coventry.» Dec. 16, Ide at Blandford, Mass. 
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Chapel exercises have been led during the last term by Rev. Mr. Dun- 
can of Manhasset, L. I.; Rev. Mr. Potter of Center Church, Hartford; 
Talcott Williams of Philadelphia; Dr. Meserve, ’69, of London, Eng.; Dr 
Sperry, who afterwards addressed the men of the Seminary in the chapel; 
Rev. Mr. Ewing of Baltimore, formerly a missionary in India, who after- 
wards addressed the students’ conference upon the Students’ Volunteer 
Movement and the work in India; and Rev. Mr. Sanders, ’79, of Aintab, 
Turkey. 

Missionary deputation work has been done to some extent thus far 
this year. October 14 Mr. Kepler spoke at the C. E. meeting at the | 
Fourth Church, Hartford, Mr. Garfield at the C. E. meeting at Wilson’s 
Station, and Mr. Hawkes at the C. E. meeting at Blue Hills. December 
16 Mr. Goddard spoke at Poquonock, Conn.; Messrs. Davis, Smith, Hill, 
and Seabury at Jewett City, Conn. Dec. 30, Messrs. Hill and Smith 
spoke at Lebanon, Conn. Mr. Smith has also done deputation work 
at Guilford, Conn., and has made several other missionary addresses. 


General exercises have followed the usual course the past term. 
Wednesday, Oct. 9, several men gave accounts of their summer ex- 
periences: Mr. Davis spoke upon work in the West; Mr. King, work in 
the South; Mr. Garfield, Fresh Air Work; Mr. Fuller, A Trip to the 
Klondike; Mr. Snow, Census Work. Oct. 31 Mr. Hunsberger read a 
hymn, Mr. Mills the Scripture, and Mr. Austin preached the sermon. 
Nov. 14 Mr. Gaylord read a paper on Biblical dogmatics and Mr. Barker 
preached. Nov. 21 the hymn was read by Mr. French, the Scripture by 
Mr. Leavitt, the sermon was by Mr. Ananikan. Dec. 12 Mr. Meserve 
‘read a hymn analysis, and Mr. Bieler preached. 

Mr. Ananikan is conducting regular mission work among the Armen- 
ians of Hartford and New Britain. 


Mr. De Salvio is engaged in the Italian mission on Morgan Street. 
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PORDaS 2 


The passages chosen for exposition in chapel this year are as follows: 
President Hartranft, the Book of Proverbs; Professor Pratt, the Gospel 
of John; Professor Jacobus, the Prophecy of Isaiah; Professor Walker, 
the Westminster Catechism; Professor Mitchell, the Gospel of Matthew; 
Professor Beardslee, Traits of the Mind of Christ; Professor Merriam, 
Some of the Motives of Paul; Professor Gillett, the Gospel of Mark; Pro- 
fessor Paton, the Obscurer Prophets of Israel; Professor Macdonald, 
Selected Passages; Professor Nourse, the Psalms. 
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